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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
97 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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International Labour Standards 
and Asian Countries 


The applicability and application of its standards in countries 
with widely differing levels of economic and social advancement has 
always been a subject of concern for the International Labour Organ- 
isation. As more and more of the developing countries of Asia and 
Africa become independent and active participants in I.L.O. affairs, 
and because of the urgent need for improving living and working 
conditions in these countries, the relevance and value of the I.L.O.’s 
standard-setting activities to such efforts has become a question of 
major interest to the Organisation as a whole. The following article 
is based on a paper which was prepared for the Tenth Sesston of the 
Asian Advisory Committee of the I.L.O. (Geneva, November 1960). 
Although it views the question in its Asian setting, 1t may help to 
provide a clearer picture and a better understanding of the general 
tissues involved. 


CONOMIC and social conditions in Asian countries! were 

summed up graphically by a Ceylon Government delegate to the 
40th Session of the International Labour Conference in 1957 when 
he referred to the problems facing his country in the following words: 

A rapidly growing population which is outstripping resources at an 
alarming rate ; violent price fluctuations of the commodities we produce ; 
extreme poverty of the countryside and a disequilibrium between the urban 
and agricultural sectors ; lack of capital for development purposes ; need of 
education for everybody in the widest sense ; and finally, the socio-economic 
problems which need adjustment when the others are solved.? 


A competent I.L.O. observer who had visited a number of countries 
in Asia some 20 years earlier had formulated his conclusions in 
similar terms— 

Although there is a general endeavour to work towards international 
standards in regard to conditions of employment and a growing measure of 
success is being achieved, it would be misleading to suggest that these 
problems, important as they are, dominate the social consciousness of the 


1 For the purpose of this article the Asian countries under consideration 
are those which participate in the Asian Regional Conferences of the I.L.O. : 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Republic of China (Taiwan), India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Viet-Nam. 

2 International Labour Conference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1958), p. 214. 
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East. They necessarily yield priority to the fundamental and interlocking 
problems of population, poverty, illiteracy and disease.' 

The intervening two decades have, however, brought in their 
wake in Asia not only tremendous political upheavals but also a 
new consciousness of the urgent need for taking concerted and 
determined action to overcome these age-old problems. As this 
can only be done by raising the level of economic activity and 
productivity, the countries of the region are engaged in a gigantic 
effort to develop their material and human resources. If those 
responsible for the destinies of Asia are conscious of the vital 
necessity to push such plans ahead with the utmost speed, many 
are equally conscious of the need not to lose sight of the human 
factor, i.e. to link industrial and social progress as closely as 
possible. This basic approach was strikingly formulated by Mr. 
Nehru when he addressed the opening sitting of the Fourth Asian 
Regional Conference of the I.L.O. (1957). Mr. Nehru said— 

In India we are very much concerned with increasing our production, 
because unless we produce wealth we shall not have any means for the 
betterment of man. But in the production of wealth we can never forget 
the social or human aspect of the process ; even if we should forget, condi- 
tions will remind us, because the people are politically conscious and will 
not put up with many things that they might have put up with in the past. 
In saying that it is necessary to be clear about our social ideals, I am not 
talking about a particular structure of society, but of basic needs. 

The First Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.O., meeting 
ten years earlier, had in fact adopted a “ Resolution concerning 
Programmes of Action ”, which was inspired by the same motives 
as those set forth by the Prime Minister of India, i.e. to link “ the 
process of economic and social development now taking place in 
Asian countries ” by taking “effective steps for the progressive 
application ” of I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations. 

The role of these standards in the Asian context has been the 
subject of special comment by speakers from the region at recent 
sessions of the International Labour Conference and the opinions 
expressed have helped to focus attention on the major points at 
issue. 

The Japanese Minister of Labour expressed the view in 1959 
that— 


... labour problems in all countries have characteristics stemming from their 
own particular national circumstances. I believe that in order to fulfil its 
aims the I.L.O., as an organ helping to raise workers’ standards of living 
throughout the world, should have a better understanding of the traditions 
and various social and economic conditions of all member countries and 
should conduct all its activities on this basis. The same attitude might be 


11.L.0.: Problems of Industry in the East. With Special Reference to 
India, French India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. By 
Harold BuTLER. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 29 (Geneva, 1938), p. 67. 
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applied to the traditional activity of the I.L.O. in establishing international 
standards.! 


The Indian Minister for Labour and Employment also spoke 
of this problem when he addressed the same session of the Con- 
ference— 

The code of international standards which the I.L.O. has evolved through 
the decades is a remarkable product of co-operative endeavour among 
nations. A large leeway still remains to be made up in the acceptance and 
implementation of these standards. Very often what is lacking is not the 
will but the means to ensure minimum standards of well-being to the bulk 
of the population in the country. It is therefore only right and proper that 
the I.L.O. should apply itself increasingly to the study and the processes 
of economic and social change and the basic causes of the present incapacity 
of certain countries to keep pace with the rest in respect of the observance 
of the standards which have been laid down.’ 


At the 1960 Session of the Conference the Workers’ delegate of 
Ceylon touched upon another facet of the same situation— 

Those of us who come from countries in the less developed sector of the 
world should be forgiven if we tend to place excessive importance on this 
question of economic development of our region. Whilst we are gratified 
that the I.L.O. has paid a great deal of attention to this question, our own 
impatience at the slow rate of development is understandable. When it is 
realised that only very few of the Recommendations and Conventions of 
the I.L.O. itself can be implemented in the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America because of the low levels of development and dangerous levels 
of unemployment, the frustration and sense of bitterness of peoples living 
in these areas can be understood.* 


The above comments, which may be taken as representative of 
current opinion in Asian countries regarding I.L.O. standards, 
raise two basic questions. How has the I.L.O. gone about defining 
standards for countries with widely different economic and social 
conditions? What has been the effect of these efforts as apparent 
in the formal acceptance of I.L.O. standards and their practical 
application by Asian countries? 


THE I.L.0. APPROACH TO DIFFERING ECONOMIC AND 
SocrIAL CONDITIONS 


Constitutional Provisions 


As a world-wide organisation the I.L.O. has always been faced 
with the problem of combining universality with a realistic appraisal 
of the degree of applicability of its standards in countries where 


1 International Labour Conference, 43rd Session, Geneva, 1959: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1960), p. 126. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

3 International Labour Conference, 44th Session, Geneva, 1960: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1961), p. 136. 
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economic and social conditions differ markedly from those in the 
more industrialised parts of the world. The question was already 
fully discussed at the Paris deliberations which led to the setting 
up of the Organisation in 1919, and the General Principles which 
formed part of the original Constitution of the I.L.O. were prefaced 
by a statement recognising “that difference of climate, habits 
and customs, of economic opportunity and industrial tradition, 
make strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of 
immediate attainment. But... there are methods and principles 
for regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities 
should endeavour to apply, so far as their special circumstances 
will permit.” 

This flexible approach was re-emphasised in 1944 in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia 1, which is now annexed to the Constitu- 
tion of the Organisation, and which concludes with an affirmation 
“that the principles set forth in this Declaration are fully applic- 
able to all peoples everywhere and that, while the manner of their 
application must be determined with due regard to the stage of 
social and economic development reached by each people, their 
progressive application to peoples who are still dependent, as well 
as to those who have already achieved self-government, is a matter 
of concern to the whole civilised world ”. 


To translate this approach into practical terms, article 19, 
paragraph 3, of the I.L.O. Constitution provides that— 


In framing any Convention or Recommendation of general application 
the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in which climatic 
conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organisation, or ather 
special circumstances make the industrial conditions substantially different 
and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers may be 
required to meet the case of such countries. 


Special Countries Clauses 


In accordance with this directive the Conference included 
special clauses for specified countries, providing for modifications 
of the general standards, in a number of Conventions. The clauses 
affecting Asian countries are to be found in twelve instruments.? 


1 Declaration concerning the Aims and Purposes of the International 
Labour’ Organisation, adopted by the 26th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, Philadelphia, 1944. 

* The Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, contains special pro- 
visions for India and Japan. The Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, 
contains special provisions for India and Siam. The Minimum Age (Industry) 
Convention, 1919, and the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1919, contain special clauses for India and Japan. The Weekly Rest 
(Industry) Convention, 1921, authorises the countries for which the first- 
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The modifications of the general standard authorised by these 
special clauses either provide for a narrower scope of application 
or for a lower age of protection or for a combination of both relaxa- 
tions. 

It should also be recalled here that three Conventions! lay 
down a procedure under which the International Labour Conference 
may at a subsequent session amend the special clauses contained 
in them. It would seem possible to make these clauses applicable 
by means of such amendments to other member countries. 

Apart from the inclusion of provisions authorising lower 
standards for specified States, article 19, paragraph 3, of the 
Constitution has also been used on a more general scale by the 
inclusion in some Conventions of modifications for all countries 
in which certain climatic, industrial or other conditions defined 
in the Convention exist. For example the Night Work (Women) 
Convention, 1919, provides that “in countries where the climate 
renders work by day particularly trying to the health, the night 
period may be shorter than prescribed in the above Articles, provided 
that compensatory rest is accorded during the day”. Similarly, 
the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919, 
lays down that “in those tropical countries in which work is 
suspended during the middle of the day, the night period may be 
shorter than 11 hours if compensatory rest is accorded during the 


> 


day ”. 


Other Flexibility Devices 


Over the years, and particularly since the Second World War, 
the International Labour Conference has made increasing use of a 
variety of other devices designed to facilitate the implementation 
of standards by a wide range of States. These various provisions, 
which are as a rule used in combination, have extended the con- 
cept of flexibility far beyond what was contemplated originally 


mentioned Convention had laid down special provisions to define the scope 
of the Convention in accordance with these special provisions. 

In revising the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, and the Night 
Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919, the Conference main- 
tained the special clauses concerning India, adding in 1948 similar ones 
concerning Pakistan. In revising the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 
1919, a special clause for China was added to those already existing for 
India and Japan. Aside from these revisions of earlier Conventions, special 
clauses for India were inserted in four other instruments: the Minimum 
Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Conventions of 1932 and 1937, the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1946, and 
the Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Conven- 
tion, 1946. 

1The Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937 ; the Night 
Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1948; and the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948. 
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in article 19, paragraph 3, of the Constitution. Inherent in all 
these methods is the concept of progressive application, which 
appears particularly relevant to the requirements of developing 
countries. Although there is no room here to describe these devices 
in any detail, a brief review of the principal types may help to 
illustrate the efforts made in the drafting of I.L.O. standards to 
meet the varying needs of member countries. 

There is, first, the “new legislation clause ”, under which a 
State which has no legislation on the subject prior to its taking 
action to become a party to the Convention may ratify on the basis 
of a lower standard. Such a clause was first included in the Night 
Work (Women) Convention, 1919, and resorted to again on sub- 
sequent occasions. A variation of this clause is found in the Night 
Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948, 
which permits the substitution of a lower age of protection if the 
laws and regulations existing before ratification fall short of the 
limit set in the Convention. 

Another device found in a number of Conventions is the 
“excluded area clause” first used in the Sickness Insurance 
(Industry) Convention, and the Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 
Convention, both of 1927. Under this provision, States the terri- 
tory of which includes large and thinly populated areas or regions 
at a less advanced stage of development are permitted to exclude 
such areas from the application of the Convention.! This type of 
clause sometimes requires prior consultation of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned before resort is had to it. 

The progressive application concept has also found expression 
in another device first used in 1938, namely ratification by parts. 
The device in question permits a ratifying State to exclude certain 
parts of a Convention from its ratification. The parts so excluded 
may be accepted subsequently and there is usually an obligation 
to report, meanwhile, on the progress made towards complete 
application. The most recently adopted instrument in this category 
is the Plantations Convention, 1958. Aside from its formal provi- 
sions, it consists of 12 parts dealing with all aspects of the employ- 
ment of plantations workers, such as engagement and recruitment, 
wages, workmen’s compensation, right to organise and collective 
bargaining, housing, etc. A ratifying State undertakes to comply 
with three compulsory parts and with at least two of the remaining 
nine optional parts. This leaves a considerable measure of latitude 
in limiting obligations to those which can be effectively discharged 
at the time of ratification. In addition to this Convention, the 
Conference has adopted four Conventions providing for ratification 


1 See in particular the Protection of Wages Convention, 1949. 
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by parts !, one providing for the acceptance of alternative parts ? 
and one providing for the exclusion of optional annexes from 
the ratification.® 

In an effort to avoid excessive detail in the text of Conventions, 
the Conference has often combined a Convention with a comple- 
mentary Recommendation. The Convention is drafted so as to 
make it as widely acceptable as possible, while technical and other 
matters are dealt with at greater length in the Recommendation. 
The most recent examples of this method are the Discrimination 
(Employment and Occupation) Convention and Recommendation, 
1958: the fact that not less than 14 out of the 29 Conven- 
tions adopted since 1948 are linked with such complementary 
Recommendations indicates the increasing popularity of this 
device. 

Over the years the Conference has evolved many other devices 
designed to extend the range of acceptability of its decisions. The 
increasing participation of countries from the less industrialised 
areas has certainly been a factor in this trend. Flexible scope 
provisions, the adoption of broader, more general language, the 
possibility of compliance through application of the Convention 
to a specified percentage of workers, the use of temporary excep- 
tions, of transitory provisions, and other devices, all tend to 
achieve a maximum of latitude in the application of standards. 
The use of these devices naturally depends on the subject-matter 
to be dealt with. As a rule a variety of methods can be combined, 
the most striking example of this being the Social Security (Mini- 
mum Standards) Convention, 1952. This instrument not only 
provides for ratification by parts, as already noted above, but 
it also includes, imter alia, temporary exceptions for Members 
‘whose economy and medical facilities are insufficiently developed ”, 
specified percentage clauses, and a system under which the level 
of benefits is linked to the national standard of living expressed, 
for example, in terms of the wages of “ unskilled labour ” or of 
the total amount of benefits paid. 

In fact, the use of a wide variety of flexibility devices has 
become so general that, of the 47 substantive Conventions adopted 
since the Second World War, only three contain no such provisions. 
The exceptions are instruments dealing with fundamental human 


1 The Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work Convention, 1938; the 
Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 ; the Social Security (Minimum Stand- 
ards) Convention, 1952 ; and the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention (Revised), 1958. 

2 The Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949. 


’ The Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949. 
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rights ! so that there can indeed be little room for any latitude in 
their implementation. 

The fact that the I.L.O. has been setting international standards 
for over 40 years makes, in itself, for a broader choice of Conven- 
tions. The levels of protection fixed by the early texts have 
sometimes been raised in revising Conventions, but when the 
original instruments are still open to ratification they continue 
to secure formal acceptance, often by new States which become 
Members of the Organisation when they achieve independence. 
Thus the first 20 Conventions, adopted between 1919 and 1925, 
have during the past decade received 222 additional ratifications, 
an increase of about 40 per cent. over the total of 549 registered 
up to 1950. Far from being out of date, these early texts there- 
fore constitute a link between the long-term and the more recent 
Members of the International Labour Organisation. They enable 
the latter to move gradually towards the levels which the former 
also often reached only by stages and over a period of time. 

It should also be recalled here that the concept of progressive 
and flexible implementation can operate both before and after 
the ratification of a Convention. Under the system of reporting 
on unratified Conventions, introduced into article 19 of the Consti- 
tution in 1946, governments are called upon not only to state the 
obstacles in the way of full application but also to specify the 
measures taken or contemplated to overcome these obstacles. 
Similarly, the system of supervision governing ratified Conventions 
(article 22) works on the basis of a periodic follow-up designed 
to eliminate gradually any shortcomings found in the implementa- 
tion of these binding obligations. 


ACCEPTANCE AND APPLICATION 
oF I.L.0. STANDARDS By ASIAN COUNTRIES 


Have the efforts made by the I.L.O. to adapt its standards to 
the varying needs and conditions of its member States facilitated 
the acceptance of Conventions and Recommendations in Asia? 
What influence have these standards exercised and what are the 
factors which render full implementation difficult? 


Discussion of Standards at Asian Regional Conferences 


The first Asian Regional Conference, held in 1947, had on its 
agenda an item concerning a programme of action for the enforce- 


1The Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948 ; the Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1955; and the Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 1957. 
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ment of social standards embodied in Conventions and Recommen- 
dations not yet ratified or accepted. The conclusions reached on 
this item were incorporated in a detailed “ Resolution concerning 
Programmes of Action ”! already mentioned above, which recom- 
mended the “ preparation by each Asian country of a national 
programme of action for a period of years consisting of proposals 
for the progressive application, by stages where necessary, of the 
existing international labour standards ”. Governments were to 
draw up and implement these programmes in consultation and 
co-operation with the employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
their countries. The resolution enumerated in this connection 
16 Conventions to which special attention should be directed in 
carrying out national programmes of action, and requested the 
I.L.O. to afford expert assistance in the preparation and execution 
of these programmes. 

Subsequent Asian Regional Conferences also concerned them- 
selves with the application of standards. The meeting held in Nuwara 
Eliya (Ceylon) in 1950 called on governments to ratify and apply 
the Employment Service Convention, 1948, and the Fee-Charging 
Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949.2 The third 
Asian Regional Conference, held in Tokyo in 1953, adopted a 
resolution urging governments to keep under review the progress 
of their law and practice in relation to the provisions of international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations. 


Ratifications by Astan Countries 


In order to review the position realistically, account might be 
taken not only of global ratification figures but also of the extent 
to which Conventions of major interest to Asia have been ratified. 
Such priority instruments would include (a) all those mentioned 
in the programme of action resolution of 19474, (b) any subse- 


11,.L.0. : Official Bulletin (Geneva), Vol. XXX, 1947, No. 3, p. 195. 


2“ Resolution concerning Employment Service Organisation”, ibid., 
Vol. XXXIII, 1950, No. 1, p. 23. 


3“ Resolution concerning the Prompt Ratification of International 
Labour Conventions by Asian Countries ”, ibid., Vol. XXXVI, 1953, No. 4, 
p. 96. 

4 Hours of Work (Industry), 1919 ; Maternity Protection, 1919 ; Placing 
of Seamen, 1920 ; Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921 ; Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accidents), 1925 ; Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 1925 ; 
Sickness Insurance (Industry), 1927; Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 
1928 ; Forced Labour, 1930; Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934; Un- 
employment Provision, 1934 ; Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised), 1935 ; 
Holidays with Pay, 1936; Sickness Insurance (Sea), 1936; Minimum Age 
(Industry) (Revised), 1937 ; and Labour Inspection, 1947. 
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quent Conventions revising or supplementing these texts !, (c) any 
Conventions dealing with subjects to which Asian Regional Con- 
ferences have drawn special attention?, and (d) three other 
instruments adopted during the past decade which are clearly of 
fundamental importance.’ This list thus covers a total of 30 Con- 
ventions, i.e. about a quarter of all those adopted since 1919. 

A tabulation of the ratifications of these priority Conventions, 
and of all Conventions, by Asian countries shows the following : 


RATIFICATION OF ALL CONVENTIONS AND OF PRIORITY 
CONVENTIONS BY ASIAN COUNTRIES 


Priority 
Conventions 


State Member | All Conventions 


Afghanistan 
Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 9, ie 
Federation of Malaya 
Pakistan . 
Philippine: 
Thailand 
Viet-Nam 


Total 


It will be seen that a very sizeable proportion of the ratifications by 
Asian countries covers Conventions in the priority groups mentioned 
above. 

If the progress of ratifications by Asian countries is traced over 
the years it is found that they rose successively from 20 in 1930, 
to 46 in 1940, to 83 in 1950 and to 185 at the present time. There 
are, moreover, additional ratifications pending for approval. 

Taken as a percentage of the ratifications received from all 
member countries, Asian ratifications constituted about 5 per cent. 
during the Organisation’s first two decades, rose to 7 per cent. in 


1 Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1948 ; Minimum Wage-Fixing Machin 
ery (Agriculture), 1951 ; Holidays with Pay (Agriculture), 1952 ; Maternity 
Protection (Revised), 1952; and Abolition of Forced Labour, 1957. 

* Right of Association (Agriculture), 1921; Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work, 1938 ; Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise, 1948 ; Employment Service, 1948 ; Right to Organise and Col 
lective Bargaining, 1949 ; and Plantations, 1958. 

3 Equal Remuneration, 1951 ; Indigenous and Tribal Populations, 1957 
and Discrimination (Employment and Occupation), 1958. 
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1950 and represent at present 8 per cent. of the over-all total. The 
average number of ratifications per Asian State Member, which 
was ten a decade ago, has now risen to 15, the corresponding figure 
for the I.L.O. membership as a whole standing currently at 23. 


The Influence of Standards 


Evidence of the effect of ratified Conventions becomes available 
in a variety of ways. A government may indicate in a formal 
declaration that its programme aims at ensuring conformity with 
the decisions of the International Labour Conference. Thus, in the 
labour policy announced by the Pakistan Minister for Health and 
Social Welfare in 1959, the first of a number of principles preceding 
the statement declares that “the policy of the Government of 
Pakistan in the field of labour shall be based on I.L.O. Conventions 
ratified by Pakistan”. In the operative part of the statement 
reference is made to the desirability of collective negotiations and 
agreements in accordance with the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949. 

Interesting data have been given in publications of the Japanese 
Ministry of Labour. Speaking of the organisation of inspection 
agencies the Ministry explained that this “follows the principle 
embodied in the Recommendation adopted at the Fifth Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 1923 and the Convention 
adopted at the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference 
in 1947 ”.! Japan ratified the Convention in 1953. With reference 
to legislation for the protection of women the Ministry of Labour 
indicated recently that the Japanese Labour Standards Law is 
“a codification of internationally approved labour standards .. . 
adopted since 1919 ”.? 

The Indian Labour Year Book also provides significant state- 
ments of this type. Thus, in a passage dealing with the Factories 
Act it was explained that “as a result of the ratification of the 
revised I.L.0. Conventions relating to night work of women and 
young persons, it became necessary to make suitable changes in 
the Act and consequently an amending Bill was introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha on 3 September 1953. ... It was passed into an 
Act on 7 May 1954.” 3 

The adoption of collective bargaining as the labour relations 
policy of the Philippines has been attributed, inter alia, to the 
participation of this country in the adoption of the Freedom of 


1 Japan Labor Year Book for 1954, Part IV : “ Labor Standards ”, Ch. I, 
p. 62. 


2 Japan Labor Bulletin, Vol. 11, May 1960, No. 5, p. 7. 
3 Indian Labour Year Book 1954-55, Ch. Il, p. 40. 
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Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948, and the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Conven- 
tion, 1949, and to their ratification in 1956.1 

In certain cases the adoption of legislation, over the years, can 
be related to the existence of I.L.O. standards. Thus, in Ceylon 
legislation had already been enacted during the 1920s in order to 
give effect to Conventions regarding the minimum age of admission 
to industrial and maritime employment. This was followed by a 
1937 ordinance to give effect to the Underground Work (Women) 
Convention, 1935, and finally by the Women, Young Workers and 
Children Act of 1956, which was enacted, according to the adminis- 
tration report of the Commissioner of Labour, to embody the 1948 
Conventions on night work of women and young persons, the 
latter ratified by Ceylon. 

However, Conventions, though ratified, may not be satisfactorily 
applied. This becomes apparent when the reports made by ratifying 
countries under article 22 of the Constitution are examined by the 
supervisory organs, i.e. by the Committee of Experts on the Appli- 
cation of Conventions and Recommendations and by the Confer- 
ence Committee on the Application of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. In such cases further measures are required in order to 
give effect to a Convention. Two examples of this type of action 
may be cited here. The Committee of Experts recently expressed 
its appreciation of the action taken by the Government of Viet- 
Nam in modifying its legislation to comply more fully with the 
Conventions dealing with the minimum age in industry and with 
holidays with pay ratified by that country. Similarly, amendments 
to the Indian Factory Act raised the minimum age for night work 
for young persons from 15 to 17 years in order to give effect to 
the Night Work (Young Persons) Convention (Revised), 1948, 
to which India is a party.? 

But in addition to the cases where binding obligations exist as 
a consequence of ratification, international labour standards may 
exercise their influence, in Asia as in other parts of the world, 
even in the absence of ratification. Sometimes speakers bring this 
up in a general way at I.L.O. meetings. For example the Malayan 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare explained that “ whenever 
labour legislation is contemplated or any changes are considered, 
our first thought is always: ‘ What do I.L.O. Conventions say 


1 Cicero D, CALDERON: “ From Compulsory Arbitration to Collective 
Bargaining in the Philippines ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXI, 
No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 10-11. 

2V. K. R. Menon : “ The Influence of International Labour Conventions 
on Indian Labour Legislation ”, ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 6, June 1956, 
pp. 552-571, contains many instances of the impact of I.L.O. standards 
on Indian law. 
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on the matter?’ Wherever possible we have always followed and 
will always follow the standards set by the Conventions.” } Simi- 
larly the Secretary of Labour of the Philippines told the Inter- 
national Labour Conference that his Government was implementing 
a set of labour laws, “ most of them patterned after I.L.O. Conven- 
tions, for the benefit especially of unorganised workers”. Among 
the laws mentioned were the Industrial Peace Act, the Minimum 
Wage Law, the Eight-Hour Labour Law, the Industrial Safety 
Law and the Workmen’s Compensation Act.2, And a Japanese 
Workers’ delegate stated on another occasion: “ We are perfectly 
aware of the defects or shortcomings in the structure of our trade 
unions and we are making every effort to correct them. The I.L.O. 
indicates the standards we could reach in many respects and 
shows us the way to overcome difficulties.” ® 


National Machinery to Determine Labour Policy 


The influence of I.L.O. standards can be traced most accurately 
when formal machinery exists at the national level to deal with 
the implementation of the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference. As noted above, the programmes of action resolu- 
tion of 1947 calls for co-operation with employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in planning the progressive application of Conven- 


tions and Recommendations. The Government of India has done 
pioneering work in this direction * and has undertaken a concerted 
and continuous effort, which has become a model of its kind; 
following a suggestion by the National Labour Conference, the 
Ministry of Labour set up a tripartite Committee on Conven- 
tions to examine I.L.O. standards in the light of prevailing 
conditions and to formulate a programme of phased implementa- 
tion. This body has met regularly since 1954 and its deliberations 
have led to the ratification of such important Conventions as 
those on minimum age in industry, minimum-wage-fixing machin- 
ery, forced labour, employment service, equal remuneration and 
discrimination in employment and occupation. 

Machinery for examining the possibility of giving effect to 
I.L.O. Conventions has been established in several other Asian 
countries. In Burma the tripartite Standing Joint Labour Advisory 
Board is entrusted, inter alia, with the preliminary examination of 


1 International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1959), p. 239. 

2 International Labour Conference, 38th Session, Geneva, 1955: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1956), p. 74. 

3 International Labour Conference, 44th Session, Geneva, 1960: Record 
of Proceedings, op. cit., p. 144. 

“See also in this connection the article by V. K. R. MENon, referred to 
above. 


2 
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the advisability of ratifying Conventions. If its findings indicate 
that legislative changes are necessary before a Convention can be 
ratified, the matter is placed before the Labour Legislation Com- 
mittee, also a tripartite body, which reviews the position in order 
to determine whether the existing legislation should be revised 
or new measures enacted. The Government of the Republic of 
China (Taiwan) set up a committee in 1958 to review labour legis- 
lation in the light of I.L.O. standards. In the Federation of Malaya 
the National Joint Labour Advisory Council, which comprises 
representatives of trade unions and employers’ organisations, has 
appointed an I.L.O. Conventions subcommittee. It is the normal 
practice in Pakistan to bring Conventions and Recommendations 
before the Tripartite Labour Conference before the Government 
reaches a final decision regarding the action to be taken on them. 

The existence of formal machinery of this type ensures that 
the decisions of the International Labour Conference are closely 
and regularly examined with a view to possible action. This in 
turn facilitates compliance with article 19 of the I.L.O. Constitu- 
tion, which requires Conventions and Recommendations to be 
brought before the competent national authorities “ for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action”. Before submitting new 
standards to its Parliament, in accordance with the above article, 


the government can call on the advisory bodies for assistance in 
formulating its policy. The tripartite principle which underlies 
the definition of standards at the international level thus also 
operates in deciding on their implementation at the national level. 


Implementation of Conventions and Recommendations 


The information which Asian member States communicate to 
the International Labour Office on the submission of Conference 
decisions to their competent authorities throws interesting light on 
the results of this procedure. In 1958, for instance, the Government 
of Pakistan indicated that it had decided that the Vocational 
Training (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1956, could not be 
accepted in its entirety but that the provincial governments and 
the other authorities concerned should be asked to implement as 
many of its provisions as possible. With regard to the Welfare 
Facilities Recommendation, 1956, the Pakistan Tripartite Labour 
Conference recommended the Government to accept its provisions 
with the exception of certain stated paragraphs. The Government 
added that the provisions of the Recommendation would be modified 
in their application to meet local conditions. 


11.L.0. : Summary of Information relating to the Submission to the Compe- 
tent Authorities of Conventions and Recommendations Adopted by the Inter- 
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More recently the Government of India recommended Parlia- 
ment to approve the ratification of the Discrimination (Employ- 
ment and Occupation) Convention, 1958, with the following state- 
ment : 

The insertion of the phrase “ by methods appropriate to national con 
ditions and practice” in the operative part of the Convention lends an 
element of flexibility to the text of the instrument, and allows a degree of 
freedom on the part of a ratifying country in the matter of deciding upon the 
measures to be taken to give effect to its provisions. 


The comprehensive surveys of the position in both ratifying 
and non-ratifying countries which the I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations draws 
up on the basis of reports on unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations have also at times assisted governments in reaching 
a decision, by clarifying the degree of latitude permitted in imple- 
menting a Convention once it is ratified. Thus, the Indian Com- 
mittee on Conventions, to which reference was made above, 
stated in 1958 that it was re-examining the question of ratification 
of the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951, since the Committee 
of Experts, in one of its surveys, had explained “ the instrument 
in such a way as to limit the area of the Government’s responsibility 
in the matter of enforcement ”.? India ratified the Convention 


the same year. The Conference’s efforts to leave governments some 
freedom in adapting the application of international standards to 
national conditions have clearly been of value in these cases. 


Effect of Special Countries Clauses 


Can the same be said of special clauses which some Conventions 
contain for certain Asian countries ? India has ratified seven of 
a possible 12 Conventions on this basis and has been able to 
proceed from the lower standards originally applicable to her 
towards the implementation of the general standards contained 
in certain Conventions. Thus the 60-hour week authorised under 
the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, has since been 
reduced step by step to the 48-hour week laid down for all ratifying 
States. This is another example of the operation of the progressive 
application principle. 


national Labour Conference, Report III (Part III), International Labour 
Conference, 43rd Session, Geneva, 1959 (Geneva, 1959), p. 7. 

1 Government of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment : Statement 
for Parliament (tabled March-April 1960), p. 15. 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. XV, No. 10, Apr. 1958. 


3 See also MENON, op. cit. 
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China and Pakistan have become parties to the Conventions 
(one in the case of the former, and two in that of the latter) into 
which the Conference had written special standards in their respect. 
But neither Japan nor Thailand have undertaken formal obligations 
as regards any of the Conventions (four for Japan, two for Thailand) 
which specifically provide a measure of flexibility for them. Perhaps 
as a result of this somewhat limited response, the Conference has 
refrained since 1948 from inserting special countries clauses into 
Conventions and has instead, as already noted, made wide use of 
other flexibility devices thus enabling all countries whose economic, 
social and industrial conditions require such a course to take 
advantage of the latitude available. 


Overcoming Obstacles to Ratification 


The fact must be faced, however, that some countries of Asia 
have ratified no Conventions, or only very few, and that even 
those which pursue a systematic policy of accepting as many 
instruments as possible often encounter difficulties in doing so. 
The nature of these difficulties emerges from the reports on 
unratified Conventions requested by the Governing Body under 
article 19 of the I.L.O. Constitution, such as those in 1959 on five 
Conventions concerning the protection of young industrial workers. 
The Government of Burma, for example, stated in its reply that 
“the shortness of life expectancy, the fact that people of the 
tropical countries mature earlier than people of the temperate 
countries, the non-existence of the compulsory education system, 
the general economic conditions requiring people to support them- 
selves at an early age and the absence of the necessary legislation 
for certain classes of industrial undertakings ”! prevent the rati- 
fication of the Conventions at present. Other Asian countries also 
referred to the narrower scope of the relevant national legislation 
(India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, Thailand) or to the lower 
age limits fixed by law (Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Viet-Nam) as 
preventing compliance with the I.L.O. Conventions on minimum 
age and night work of young persons in industry. 

In its survey of the position the Committee of Experts examined 
these difficulties and pointed out that “ although economic and 
climatic factors may play an important role, I.L.O. standards, 
especially those of Convention No. 90 [the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948], are sufficiently 


11.L.0.: Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations, Report III (Part II), International Labour Conference, 44th 
Session, Geneva, 1960 (Geneva, 1960), p. 5. 
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flexible to meet a great variety of circumstances. Not only do they 
allow a wide degree of latitude for fixing the beginning (and the 
end) of the night period but they also take account of the climate 
(Article 4 of Convention No. 90) and they even permit the night 
work prohibition to be limited to lower age groups if a country’s 
legislation has so provided hitherto (Article 7). It is surprising 
that only one country has thus far ratified in making use of this 
latter clause.” ! 

Two years earlier, reports submitted under article 19 of the 
I.L.O. Constitution dealt with the I.L.O. instruments on minimum- 
wage-fixing machinery. Here the main obstacles to implementation 
cited arose in the field of agricultural employment. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, for instance, explained that minimum wage 
fixing does not appear feasible “ because of the lack of organisation 
and small-scale structure of agriculture. It is difficult to distin- 
guish between workers and employers. The peasant proprietor 
generally cultivates his own land, occasionally hires casual labour 
and occasionally works for others when there is no work on his 
own land.” ? Similar difficulties were mentioned by the Burmese, 
Japanese and Viet-Namese Governments. 

In its survey of the reports, the I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
referred to these obstacles. It pointed out that “ agricultural 
minimum wage legislation frequently permits of a considerable 
flexibility in application—for example by providing for regional 
variations, the fixing of different rates for permanent, casual, and 
seasonal workers, and the evaluation of benefits in kind”, and 
expressed the opinion that “ in a number of countries, the obstacles 
mentioned . . . might be overcome if it were recognised that this 
flexible approach is possible ”.® 

In the course of these surveys the Committee of Experts also 
found evidence that difficulties of implementation are being over- 
come. In 1958 it reported “an intense concern with the minimum 
wage problem . . . in countries with widely varying degrees of 
economic development. Reference may be made, by way of illus- 
tration, to the Indian Minimum Wages Act, which was enacted 
in 1948 and has undergone repeated amendment in the light of 
problems arising out of its operation . . . and to the discussions 


11.L.0. : Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, Report III (Part IV), International Labour 
Conference, 44th Session, Geneva, 1960 (Geneva, 1960), p. 121. 

2Idem: Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations, Report Ili (Part II), International Labour Conference, 42nd 
Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1958), p. 40. 

Idem: Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, Report III (Part IV), International Labour 
Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1958), p. 121. 
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proceeding in Japan and Pakistan with a view to the introduction 
of minimum wages systems.” ! Similarly, in its survey of the effect 
given to the Conventions concerning young industrial workers, the 
Committee drew attention to action taken by India and Viet-Nam 
with a view to fuller implementation of certain of the Conventions 
concerned ; it also referred to the Republic of China’s intention 
to include provisions on night work and medical examination of 
young persons in its current revision of existing labour laws. 


Technical Assistance 


In dealing with the difficulties which prevent full implementation 
of 1.L.O. standards the potential value of technical assistance must 
not be overlooked. As noted above, the programmes of action 
resolution of 1947 had asked the I.L.O. to assist Asian countries 
in the framing of laws and regulations on the basis of the decisions 
of the International Labour Conference. Since then a number of 
Asian countries have received this type of expert advice. A case 
in point is the minimum wage project carried out in Burma in 
two phases, in 1953 and 1956. As a consequence of this project 
wages councils were established and other measures were taken 
which subsequently enabled the Government to ratify the Minimum 
Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928. The I.L.O. has also 
provided assistance to the Governments of Afghanistan and 
Thailand in the fields of labour legislation and administration. 
The Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations referred to the possible value of technical 
assistance in another important sphere, labour inspection, when it 
commented on the effect given to the Labour Inspection Convention, 
1947, in an Asian country which has ratified this instrument.? 


a 
* * 


Although a subject as vast and as varied as that of the applica- 
tion of I.L.O. standards in Asia hardly lends itself to any definite 
and general conclusions, some of the findings above may be sum- 
marised at this stage. 

Taken together, Asian countries have not hitherto been able 
to accept formal obligations under international labour Conventions 
on as wide a scale as the I.L.O. membership as a whole. But a mere 
comparison of the average figures (15 and 23 respectively) does not 
tell the whole story. Two major Asian countries, India and Pakistan, 


11.L.0. : Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, Report III (Part IV), International Labour 
Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958, op. cit., p. 121. 


* Ibid., 43rd Session, Geneva, 1959 (Geneva, 1959), p. 45. 
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have 27 and 28 ratifications to their credit, and three other countries 
in the region, Burma, Ceylon and Japan, have ratified 21, 19 and 
24 Conventions respectively. The number of ratifications received 
from Asian countries during the past decade exceeds in fact the 
total for the previous 30 years. 

Successive Asian Regional Conferences have concerned them- 
selves with the implementation of standards, and the progress 
made since the first such meeting in 1947 shows that priority Conven- 
tions have been acted upon on a substantial scale. Whether this 
trend will continue, and whether in particular the fundamental 
human rights instruments—those dealing with freedom of associa- 
tion, with forced labour, with discrimination, and similar matters— 
will be more widely ratified, remains to be seen. However, ratifica- 
tion is not the only yardstick for measuring the influence of stand- 
ards. This influence can make itself felt even in the absence of 
any formal commitment, and the examination of International 
Labour Conference decisions by the executive and legislative autho- 
rities in each country can help in the formulation of future policy. 

It was seen that formal machinery for this purpose has been 
functioning successfully in India for the past six years. Similar 
arrangements exist in other Asian States. It is thus possible to 
review continuously the extent to which I.L.O. standards can be 
accepted and the steps required for overcoming the difficulties in 
the way of implementation. In some cases these may be inherent 
in the terms of the Conventions, e.g. in the definition of their scope 
and in other technical provisions. Nevertheless, economic and 
social conditions constitute the principal obstacles; and here the 
step-by-step approach recommended by Asian Regional Conferences 
has already yielded results in several countries. 

It was brought out above how this gradual and flexible approach 
has become more and more firmly anchored in the standard-setting 
work of the I.L.O. This policy is not only laid down in the Constitu- 
tion but the Conference has over the years evolved a variety of 
devices giving ratifying States a considerable degree of latitude 
in adapting Convention requirements to their national conditions. 
This tendency to limit firm obligations to essentials while leaving 
matters of detail to national discretion, subject to prior consulta- 
tion of the workers and employers concerned, should in the long 
run enable the developing countries to make use of I.L.O. standards 
to an increasing extent, as part of their national policies for economic 
and social progress. 





Aspects of Australian Trade Unionism 


by 


Orwell de R. FOENANDER 


The Australian trade union movement, in the opinion of the author 
of the following article—a leading authority on industrial relations 
law—merits attention on more than one count : comprising nearly 60 per 
cent. of all wage and salary earners in the country, it exhibits remark- 
able internal discipline and cohesion in spite of the autonomy of tts 
constituent unions ; and it defends the interests of its members with 
determination but with a sense of moderation and of respect for the 
community. In this Mr. Foenander sees the influence of industrial 
legislation and of the iribunals created to give effect to it ; and he draws 
particular attention to the statutory system of voluntary registration of 
trade unions and its practical results (virtual monopoly of representa- 
tion in almost all cases, legal personality and consequent obligations) 
as well as to the judicial protection of freedom of association and of 
individual members against administrative irregularities and electoral 
malpractices within their unions. 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD AND DEVELOPMENTS 


HE story of trade unionism in Australia is, by and large, one 
of continuous and healthy growth. Once the law, in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, permitted an existence to voluntary 
associations of workmen, and proceeded later to clothe that per- 
mission in an attitude of favour and actual approval, the story can 
be said to have followed, fairly consistently, a pattern of expansion 
and gathering strength. 

The growth was greatly stimulated by the action of the Austra- 
lian parliaments in legislating, in the years of review and stock- 
taking after the disastrous strikes of the nineties, for the control 
of labour relations in the interests of industrial peace ; the root 
cause of the strikes was the demand of labour leaders for the 
complete unionisation of industry. The legislation, where it 
provided for the application of conciliation and arbitration as 
methods for the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, 
declares—implicitly or avowedly—that one of its main aims is to 
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encourage the formation of representative trade unions /, and the 
industrial tribunals responsible for administering it have repeatedly 
protested their confidence and belief in the communal usefulness of 
these bodies, even to the extent of declaring that schemes estab- 
lished for the regulation of employer-employee relations depend for 
their workability, in a great measure, upon the presence of strong 
representative unions. 

It is, indeed, not practicable for a tribunal to fix the terms and 
conditions of employment under which each individual worker in 
industry is to operate ; for the most part, classes or categories of 
persons must be prescribed for, and it is the function of the appro- 
priate trade union to provide the medium through which collective 
claims can be expressed and presented. Moreover, federal awards 
usually contain a provision authorising accredited officials of a 
trade union registered as an organisation under the Act to enter 
industrial establishments to ascertain, inter alia, whether the 
relevant award is being complied with. Where the union is of the 
opinion that there has been a breach or non-observance of the 
award affecting itself or its members, or any of them, it can, under 
the Act, sue for and recover from the offending organisation or 
person bound by the award any penalty provided for a commission 
of the offence ; in the exercise of these policing and enforcing 
capacities the union is regarded as an organ of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission.2, Where, in any such 
proceeding against an employer before a competent court, it 
appears to the court that an employee of that employer has not 
been paid an amount to which he is entitled under the award, the 
court may order the employer to pay the employee the amount of 
the underpayment ; this order is quite distinct from any penalty 
that may be imposed by it on the employer for the infraction or 
non-observance of the award, and the court is empowered to order 
that the penalty, or. any part of it, shall be paid to the prosecuting 
organisation. 

As a matter of fact it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
debt of the labour movement in Australia to industrial legislation, 
and to the industrial tribunals appointed to translate the aims of 
that legislation into practical effect. A trade union in Australia, 
where registered as an organisation or industrial union under the 


1 The Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-1960, expressly states that 
one of its “ chief objects” is to “ encourage the organisation of represen- 
tative bodies of employers and employees and their registration under this 
Act ”—see section 2(e). By the expression “ Act”, where used in this 
article, is meant the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-1960 (federal 
legislation), unless the context indicates otherwise. 

? This is the instrumentality for the making of awards in pursuance of the 
Act. It is referred to, in this article, as the “ Commission ”. 
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relevant arbitration legislation, has, except in the isolated case 
where there is more than one registered employee organisation in 
the same field, a monopoly of representation before such a tribunal 
of the workers in the industry to which it is functionally related, 
and in the obtaining of awards in their interests in fixation of the 
terms and conditions of employment in that industry. Among the 
better-known countries there is none where organised labour 
profited in such a degree from legal enactment, and the operations 
of the industrial authorities created in pursuance of its provisions, 

In structure and organisation the Australian trade unions were 
based on the English craft model, the variations introduced by 
reason of adaptation to local conditions being essentially of minor 
significance. They followed, too, in their development the general 
trend and direction of the trade unions in Great Britain, diverging 
substantially only at the beginning of the present century, with the 
adoption in Australia of compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, a result of 
which has been to impose restrictions and limitations of a serious 
character on the freedom of the general body of unions of con- 
sequence. As in most other countries Australian unions began as, 
and have remained, “ predominantly an urban movement ” 4, but 
this predominance is, perhaps, not now so marked in Australia as 
elsewhere. At the outset they were unconnected inter se, and 
purely sectional and confined in their scope to a particular colony 
(as an Australian state was described prior to federation in 1901). 
To avail themselves of the benefits accruing thereby, the important 
unions almost entirely, however, became registered as organisations 
under federal industrial regulative legislation beginning with the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904.* In that 
way they broadened into institutions of an Australia-wide appear- 
ance and authority, and became firmly entrenched on a national 
basis. And then, in 1927, there was formed a body of a com- 
prehensive nature and coverage, designed to include, as affiliates, 
the multiplicity of Australian unions. This body was at first known 
as the “ Australasian Council of Trade Unions ”, the word “ Austra- 


1See G. D. H. Cote: An Introduction to Trade Unionism (London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953), p. 34. 

* At the present time the membership of unions so registered represents 
slightly more than 80 per cent. of the total membership of all trade unions 
in Australia. It may here be noted that, to qualify for the benefits accruing 
to United States labour organisations under the Taft-Hartley Act, it is 
mandatory for a trade union to register with the Secretary of Labor ; for 
those made available to trade unions under the trade union legislation of 
Great Britain, registration is with the Registrar of Friendly Societies. On the 
other hand in Sweden, for example, there is no such analogous requirement 
for registration as a prerequisite to the entitlement to privileges allowed to 
trade unions in law. 
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lasian ” in the title being adopted in the hope that the New Zealand 
Alliance of Labour would eventually throw in its lot with it ; later, 
when this hope failed to mature, the name “ Australian Council of 
Trade Unions ” (in colloquial language, the A.C.T.U.) was assumed 
as a more fitting description of exclusively Australian machinery. 
Its raison d’étre was to serve as a convenient, collective and con- 
centrated agency for the framing of policies and the taking of 
decisions generally in reference to Australian labour, and to act as 
a medium, or facility, for the propagation and effectuation, in 
orderly and unified fashion, of these policies and decisions.’ 
Affiliated with it are practically all of the influential and prominent 
unions in Australia, the most notable exception being, however, the 
largest of them all—the Australian Workers’ Union (commonly 
known as the A.W.U.).?, Recently there was formed the Australian 
Council of Salaried and Professional Associations (for convenience, 
usually referred to as the A.C.S.P.A.), as a separate confederation 
in relation to associations of white-collar workers ; affiliated with 
it are 30 such associations, with a total membership of about 
150,000. The A.C.T.U. is the Australian counterpart to the merged 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions (A.F.L.-C.I1.0.) in the United States, the Trades Union 
Congress (T.U.C.) in Great Britain and the Confederation of 
Swedish Trade Unions (commonly known as the L.O.) aggregations 
representing, like the A.C.T.U., the achievement of a substantial 


1 The general policy of the A.C.T.U. has been stated as follows : “ The 
objectives of the A.C.T.U. are the socialisation of industry, i.e. production, 
distribution and exchange, and the utilisation of the resources of Australia 
for the benefit of the people—ensuring full employment, with rising standards 
of living, real security and full cultural opportunities for all. The methods to 
be adopted are : the closer organisation of the workers by the transforma- 
tion of the Australian trade union movement from the craft to an industrial 
basis, by grouping of unions in their respective industries and by the amal- 
gamation of unions with a view to the establishment of one union in each 
industry ; the consolidation of the Australian Labour Movement, with the 
object of unified control, administration and action ; the centralised control 
of industrial disputes ; educational propaganda among unions ; and political 
action to secure satisfactory working-class legislation.” See Official Year 

300k of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 45, 1959 (Commonwealth Bureau 

of Census and Statistics, Canberra), p. 457. The executive of the A.C.T.U. 
comprises one representative appointed by each of its six state branches ; 
six delegates elected by, and from, the A.C.T.U., one from each of the 
following industry groups of unions : building, food and distributive services, 
manufacturing, metal, services, and transport; and four office-bearers, 
namely a president, two vice-presidents and a secretary, all of whom are 
elected by, and from, the Congress, 

2 The A.W.U. is a composite union, comprising workers in various 
industries and occupations—the pastoral, fruit-growing, gold-mining and 
wine-making industries, cane-cutting and road construction. Its member- 
ship is approximately 158,000—a figure in the vicinity of one-eighth of the 
total membership of the unions registered as organisations under the Act. 
Che A.W.U. has never been an affiliate of the A.C.T.U. 
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measure of union centralisation in those countries. Although the 
A.W.U. and the A.C.S.P.A. are beyond the jurisdictional bounds of 
the A.C.T.U., they maintain harmonious relations with it, and 
usually collaborate with it in matters of common interest. 

Both the A.C.T.U. and the A.C.S.P.A.—particularly the latter— 
are, like the A.F.L.-C.1.0. and the T.U.C., comparatively loosely 
knit bodies, even to the point of weakness, the constituent member 
unions or associations in each case being left in possession of a large 
degree of autonomy in the conduct and control of their own affairs; 
in this respect the contrast with Sweden, for example, is strong, 
where union centralism is of a close kind. This structural charac- 
teristic, however, has not prevented the A.C.T.U. and the British 
and United States central organisations from effectively determin- 
ing important issues affecting the general body of trade unions or 
from exercising a strong, and at times decisive, influence on the 
operations of individual affiliated unions.’ 

In Australia there has not developed in any real sense the 
equivalent of what, on the North American Continent, are known 
as the “ international unions ”—a number of labour organisations 
with headquarters in the United States, some of them powerful, 
whose territorial jurisdiction and activities overlap the common 
political frontier of the United States and Canada, and in some 
cases, that of the United States and Mexico. The only Australian 
union that maintains any organic connection with an overseas 
union is the Amalgamated Engineering Union (the second largest 
of the Australian unions), and the tie—which is with its English 
parent union—is relatively tenuous.* This means that, whereas 
approximately 75 per cent. of the total number of trade unionists 
in Canada are enrolled on the books of international unions, a little 
more than 5 per cent. only of all trade unionists in Australia can be 
taken as belonging to a union with an exterritorial nexus. There is 
every reason to believe, moreover, that under the pressure of 
Australia’s rapid forward march, this link of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union with its forbear will, before long, have atrophied 
or be snapped. One reason for the refusal of a rival union—the 


1 There are at present 370 separate trade unions in Australia—158 are 
registered under the Act, and of these 94 are affiliated with the A.C.T.U. 
Approximately 70 per cent. of the total number of Australian trade unionists 
belong to organisations that are affiliated with the A.C.T.U.—not a great 
deal less than. the corresponding figure for the A.F.L.-C.I.O. (about 75 per 
cent.), but noticeably lower than that in relation to the T.U.C. (roughly 85 
per cent.). 

2See R. M. Martin: “ The Rise of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions ”, in Australian Quarterly, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Mar. 1958, pp. 30-42. 

8 The official description of the union is “ The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union (Australian Section)”’. 
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Australasian Society of Engineers, with an enrolment approaching 
one-half of that of the Amalgamated Engineering Union—to 
amalgamate with the latter is the existence of this English bond. 
The Society was a break-away from the old Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers (Australian Section) !, formed to fulfil a desire in the 
engineering industry in Australia for a local union free of any over- 
seas control or commitment ; it was registered as an organisation 
under the Act in 1910.? In Australia, too, unions, or confederations 
of unions, have not been established on the basis of religion, such 
as are to be found in Canada and some of the countries of Western 
Europe. 

In any sketch of the development of the trade unions in Austra- 
lia, however short, two other matters in particular call for some 
attention—one is as to strength, and the other, institutional. The 
strength of the unions was enhanced by reason of the special con- 
ditions to which the two great international conflicts of the present 
century gave rise. During these wars the supply of labour proved 
inadequate to meet the exigencies of the times, and there was the 
consideration that peace in industry was essential to the successful 
prosecution of the national effort ; to assist in the solution of these 
problems and for the realisation of other objects as well, labour 
leaders were appointed to serve on national directive boards, 
consultative and advisory commissions and committees, and other- 
wise to discharge functions of a public import. Australian ex- 
perience in those days of crisis, with regard to manpower shortage, 
was thus similar to that of the United States and Great Britain, 
where much the same devices and expedients were resorted to as 
solvents. The other matter was the general tendency among Austra- 
lian unions to enlarge vertically into industrial unions—in con- 
tradistinction to the horizontal or lateral direction of craft unionism; 
there were, too, amalgamations, federations and consolidations of 
unions, and other forms of fusion or integration. 

To such a standing in the land, in point of power and prestige, 
had the unions attained by the end of the forties that it seems safe 
to say that, in no other country had labour unions at any time 
enjoyed, relatively speaking, a greater strength and authority—not 
even in Great Britain after the conclusion of the First World War, 
in Germany between the two world wars, or in the United States 
after the modernisation of its labour relations was accomplished 


1 The present-day Amalgamated Engineering Union (Australian Section) 
is, for all intents and purposes, the successor of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers (Australian Section). 

2? Governmental files do not disclose the reason for the grant of registra- 
tion. The presence of more than one registered employee organisation in the 
same field is, as indicated, most exceptional. 
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under the Roosevelt measures of the thirties. In the fifties the ratio 
of the membership of the Australian trade unions to the total 
working population—already high—continued to increase, in spite 
of the prevalence of high wage levels, a very reasonable standard of 
working hours, and “full employment ” in industry—conditions 
that might have been expected to influence many against union 
membership who saw, in such circumstances, little to be gained in 
return for the payment of subscriptions and dues to these bodies. 
In Australia, at the present time, the proportion of the members of 
trade unions to the total wage and salary earners exceeds 59 per 
cent., aS against a figure for Great Britain of about 45 per cent., 
and one that can be estimated in the case of both the United States 
and Canada as 30 per cent. It is believed that in Sweden close to 
100 per cent. of industrial operatives, and approximately 50 per 
cent. of salaried workers, belong to trade unions. 


THE TRADE UNION LEADERS 


Both in days of strike and labour stoppage, and in times of 
industrial continuity, the behaviour of the Australian trade unions 
has been characterised, for the most part, by saneness and modera- 
tion in their dealings with employers. Violence to the person, 
destruction of property and disorder are deprecated by labour 
leaders, and have been conspicuous by their absence ; the occasions 
are rare when physical clashes, or even scuffles, have taken place 
and the public peace actually been broken.! These leaders have 
always been peculiarly susceptible to changes in public opinion on 
industrial matters and appreciate, and are anxious for, its support. 
Their exchanges and recriminations with management, seemingly 
bitter at times, do not run deep—one explanation being that the 
Australian unions have few memories of bad days. In the domain 
of inter-union controversies, feeling in Australia is not, as a rule, as 
acrimonious or intense as in this kind of dispute in other countries 
in point of importance and prominence these contentions are largely 
jurisdictional in character, and concerned mainly with rival 
demands on behalf of their members to a monopoly among unionists 
in a field of employment, and proprietary claims to the recruitment 
of members to their ranks in an industry or occupation. 


1 Recently some members of the Seamen’s Union of Australia marched 
through the streets of Melbourne as a protest demonstration in expression of 
their dissatisfaction with an order made by the Commonwealth Industrial 
Court. They invaded the premises of one of the steamship companies, and 
caused some damage to property. The A.C.T.U. at once dissociated itself 
from this unseemly conduct, and the union officials offered to make repara 
tion to the shipowners for the damage inflicted. 
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Nevertheless the tone adopted by Australian trade union 
leaders in argument, and the methods that they pursue in con- 
troversy, are usually vigorous and sometimes provocative, though 
not aggressive or assertive. These men, as a class, are keen and 
earnest in the performance of their duties, losing few opportunities 
for pressing what they conceive to be the interests of their members, 
and often displaying considerable ingenuity in exploring ground 
that they believe could lead to additional or increased advantage 
for them. They can fairly be described as being devoted to the 
cause of the working people whom they represent, and for whom 
they speak. At the same time they can claim, all said and done, to 
have had regard to the welfare of the community as a whole, as 
well as that appertaining to their own particular segment of the 
people ; the general strike in the crisis year, 1917, can very reason- 
ably be accounted, in the record of patriotic endeavour, as having 
been atoned for in the period of the Second World War, when the 
industrial peace was broken by only one strike of serious proportions 
(in the turbulent and unruly coal-mining industry).! 

Union leaders hold a tight rein over their members, and require, 
and almost invariably obtain, a loyal observance of the instructions 
that they issue. Such is union discipline that, even where there is 
some discontent among the rank and file, they are seldom defied, 
and resort is rarely had to the unofficial or “ wildcat ” strike or 
other form of unauthorised industrial action. These officials are 
extremely suspicious of employers who attempt to negotiate 
directly with employees on wage rates, or incidents of employment ; 
unions have been known to force their members to reject offers of 
higher remuneration, and better conditions of employment, 
proceeding from employers and not through the channel of the 
union. They look, too, with a jealous disfavour on joint manage- 
ment-worker boards and councils, and other such bodies under the 
constitution of which employees are to be represented by persons 
of their own choice and not by delegates appointed and accredited 
by the union. Like the British and United States trade union 
leaders they have little interest in labour-management production 
associations of any kind, including those operating in furtherance 
of a co-determination policy as incorporated in the industrial law 
of the Federal Republic of Germany ; they see, basically and in 
principle, a rigid separation of the respective major industrial 
functions, with management of the enterprise the responsibility of 
the employer, and the protection and advancement of workers’ 
interests the province of the union. 


1 For some account of the sacrifices of the unions during the Second 
World War, see the writer’s Wartime Labour Developments in Australia 
(Melbourne University Press, 1943), pp. 103-105. 
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For the most part the formal or disciplinary education of 
Australian union officials has not continued after the termination 
of their schooldays—in many cases, no doubt, under the stress of 
economic necessity and the need to earn a living. In some instances 
they have been very largely self-taught. But, as a category, they 
are men, naturally capable, who have endeavoured in young 
manhood to improve themselves and to turn worldly experience 
and available opportunities of acquiring knowledge to good account. 
The fact of a working-class upbringing and the denial of higher 
educational advantages, provided he is endowed with ability and 
character, no doubt has been of assistance, in some cases at least, 
to a man in his career as an officer of a trade union. 

In appearances before the industrial tribunals as advocates on 
behalf of their unions the behaviour of these officials has, at times, 
been marked by a lack of decorum and good manners, but the 
judges are men of understanding who realise that, in the majority 
of instances, the rudeness exhibited is the overflow of an unstemmed 
enthusiasm in the presentation of argument, or an unfamiliarity 
with the established procedures and conventions ; in consequence 
a good deal is overlooked, and let pass, that would not be tolerated 
if committed by a legally qualified practitioner. Many of the trade 
union secretaries cherish a strong desire for advancement in the 
shape of a political career, and these ambitions are encouraged by 
the federal and state Labour Parties, which, as in the case of the 
British Labour Party, look to the general body of unions not only 
for financial support in their organisational maintenance and 
electoral campaigning, but also for the reinforcement of the supply 
of suitable candidates willing to contest the parliamentary polls in 
their respective names.! The tie between the political and industrial 
wings of the Australian labour movement is thus necessarily close— 
perhaps not entirely, or in all circumstances, to their mutual 
advantage ?; it is closer, perhaps, in Australia and exemplifies 
more co-ordination and collaboration than the corresponding 
relationship in Great Britain or Sweden.* Functionally, however, 
these wings are separate and distinct both in the federal and state 
spheres, except in Western Australia, where the state branch of the 


1 The largest of the British trade unions—the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union—discourages, however, any hopes that its officers may 
entertain of a seat in Parliament. See V. L. ALLEN : Trade Union Leadership 
(London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1957), p. 151. 

* There is the consideration that a union stands to lose the services of a 
trained and efficient officer, and the risk that the quality of his work in his 
union occupation might be prejudiced by an unnecessarily close interest in 
political affairs. 

* For the links between political and industrial labour in Great Britain, 
see Allan FLANDERs : Tvade Unions (Hutchinson’s Universal Library, 1952), 
pp. 139-145. 
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A.C.T.U. and the state executive of the Australian Labour Party 
are identical. Intellectual labour, too, appears to be more in 
sympathy with political and industrial labour in Australia than in 
Great Britain ; in this respect the situation can be discerned as 
approximating that in the United States. On the other hand the 
trade union movement in Australia is more of a “ business union- 
ism ” type than in Great Britain and the United States—not so 
social (as distinct from economic) in character as in those countries. 

It may be not invidious to suggest that Australian trade union 
officials have, as yet, not disclosed in decision-making a standard of 
mature judgment, or wisdom, nor in congress and conference 
proceedings and issued public manifestos reached an intellectual 
level, equal to what is discoverable in the discussions and pro- 
nouncements of their United States and British counterparts.! 
There is this to be said, however, that few of the Australian unions 
are in possession of the funds that enable a number of the unions in 
the United States and Great Britain to provide study courses in 
economics and industrial relations, as well as other subjects, for 
their officials, and to embark on research programmes and conduct 
publications departments, besides attracting to themselves pro- 
mising young university graduates in search of a career that is 
satisfying in both income and occupational interest.2,» Membership 
entry fees and subscriptions payable to Australian unions have 
always been on a most moderate scale—certainly not so low as in 
France 3—and, as a consequence, the salaries and perquisites 
received by union officials are very modest. The high regard, 
however, which, for the most part, union members and other 
labour adherents entertain for these men must, without doubt, 
constitute a real compensation for the great majority of them at 
least. “ A leader of a great trades union, who has earned the esteem, 


1 But intellectual “ brilliance ”, as V. L. ALLEN said in a study of English 
trade unions, is “ not normally a quality found in trade union leaders— 
there have been few exceptions—and in isolation it would be undesirable ” 
Power in Trade Unions (London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1954), p. 190. 

2 It is little more than six years since the A.C.T.U. appointed, for the 
first time, a research officer, and, indeed, a good deal of the occupational 
time of this officer is spent in the preparation of cases for submission to the 
Commission, and their argument before that authority. Probably not more 
than three or four of the Australian unions can be said to pursue research 
investigations of any note, or to any extent. As regards Great Britain, see 
B. C. Roperts: Trade Union Government and Administration in Great 
Britain (London, G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1956), pp. 445, 446 and Chs. XII and 
XIV. 

3“ In France trade union funds are always at a low ebb because there is a 
tradition of low (ridiculously so in many cases) membership subscriptions, 
which are usually fixed at something like one hour’s pay per month.” See 
Georges VIDALENC: The French Trade Union Movement—Past and Present 
(Brussels, I.C.F.T.U., 1956), p. 79. As regards Great Britain see B. C. 
ROBERTS, op. cit., pp. 305 ff. 
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and confidence, and affection of those around him, has ” as Alfred 
Marshall said “ got more of those things for which wealth is really 
to be desired than if he had accumulated a large fortune ” ; and, 
he went on to say, “ every sensible man would rather have him for 
a companion and a friend just as he is, than if he had become a 
great iron master or cotton lord ”.! The executive of the A.C.T.U. 
recently discussed the matter of the remuneration of union officials, 
and recommended, it gives satisfaction to note, that there should 
be an increase in the amount. 

The esteem in the eyes of his fellow members which is normally 
the portion of a union leader in Australia is at times, it should be 
added, tempered with a measure of ill-feeling from workers who have 
failed to secure, for themselves or their nominees, office in the 
organisation, and it is in the shop committees that these frustrated 
men have often found a convenient outlet for the ventilation of 
their annoyance. The difficulties of a union official, in such circum- 
stances, can become more than ordinarily acute if he is pursuing a 
course of action which, he is convinced, is in the best interests of 
the union and its members, but which he knows is looked upon 
with dislike by a section of the members. A union official in Aus- 
tralia is a short-term office holder, usually dependent very largely 
on his salary for the maintenance of himself and his family.2 The 
possibility that his job may be lost to him as the outcome of the 
forthcoming elections, if his policy is persisted in, will thus be seen 
to be one that such a man dare not lightly ignore—particularly if the 
malcontents on a shop committee seize upon the opportunity to 
exploit his dilemma.® 


1See Memorials of Alfred Marshall, edited by A. C. Picou (London, 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1925), p. 239. 

? The tenure of union officials varies within a range of one to four years 
(but as much as four years is, in most instances, limited to those unions 
under whose rules biennial elections are required in regard to other office- 
bearers), with three years describable as the “ usual”. There are a number 
of cases, however, where the term for secretaries (general and branch) is six 
years. It can be anticipated that, in the absence of special circumstances, 
registration of an association of employees as an organisation under the Act 
would be refused if its rules should provide for a period exceeding six years 
for secretaries and three years for other officials, except where biennial 
elections must be held for other officials, when a maximum of four years 
might be allowed. 

3 See Sumner H. SLicHtER: The Challenge of Industrial Relations (New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1947), pp. 134 and 135. “ Trade union 
leaders are in a most vulnerable position ; their behaviour is constantly under 
scrutiny and they are frequently called upon in their representative capa- 
cities to perform tasks which are subject to misinterpretation and provide 
sources of temptation. For example a leader who gets on easily with em- 
ployers is often accused of acting contrary to trade union standards, as if it 
were a quality of leadership to be able to deal regularly with others whilst 
maintaining an antipathy towards them” (V. L. ALLEN: Trade Union 
Leadership, op. cit., p. 17). 
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As regards integrity in union administration, except for isolated 
instances of somewhat doubtful ethics there is little in the nature of 
criticism that can reasonably be directed to the good name, honesty 
of purpose and sense of propriety of union leaders in Australia, with 
respect to their management of, and transactions in, union finance. 

Once the main difficulties of the recent war and post-war periods 
had been overcome, the generality of trade union leaders in Aus- 
tralia seemed to settle down to an even greater sense of their 
responsibilities to their members and to the community. This is 
evidenced in their growing disposition to reconsider managerial 
profits as a fundamental conception, to have regard in their dis- 
cussions to the relationship between “full employment ” and 
inflation and the ultimate dependence of wages and conditions of 
employment upon industrial productivity, and to ponder the 
manifold issues involved in the progress of industrial mechanisation. 
It is known that they do not plan to obstruct or hinder the advances 
of technological change and automation in industry but, aware 
that these movements inevitably have social impacts of a universal 
and far-reaching character, they demand, in particular, the applica- 
tion of safeguards against possible economic injury to the worker, or 
his actual displacement in employment by machinery in the transi- 
tion period.! But, while they are conscious of the essential sig- 
nificance of increasing industrial productivity to a country, there is 
little appreciable departure on the part of organised labour from its 
traditional attitude of opposition to incentive and piece-work wage 
payments, however legitimate in character, even in conditions of 
full employment ; apparently the view that these methods and 
systems of worker remuneration are weakening and disruptive in 
their effects on the trade union movement weighs more, with union- 
ism, than their operation as a stimulus to greater industrial pro- 
ductivity.” There is still, too, no admitted clear-cut or final recogni- 
tion by union leaders of the logical irreconcilability, or incompati- 
bility, of authoritative regulation of employer-employee relations 
with the strike, and other expressions of organised direct action or 
self-help, in the enforcement of industrial claims, although the great 
majority of them accept the doctrine of compulsory arbitration in 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 

Figures supplied by the Minister for Labour and National Service 
(Mr. W. McMahon) show that, over the decade ending 31 December 
1959, the average annual loss of working time per salary and wage 
earner in Australia, due to industrial disputes, was approximately 


1See Lloyd Ross, in Twentieth Century (Melbourne), Vol. 14, 1959, 
pp. 61-69. 


2 See the writer’s Industrial Regulation in Australia (Melbourne University 
Press, 1947), Ch. XIII. 
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one-third of a working day ; they further reveal that for the year 
1959 the loss had fallen to about one hour and that, if the coal- 
mining and stevedoring industries were disregarded, it stood at 
less than 40 minutes. For such satisfactory returns a measure of 
credit undoubtedly belongs to the forbearance of the trade unions 
and the greater constructiveness that has been a feature of their 
thinking in more recent days. 


THE STANDING IN LAW OF A TRADE UNION REGISTERED AS AN 
ORGANISATION UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT 


Institutional trade unionism in Australia has claims to distinc- 
tiveness in at least two important respects—(a) the standing in 
law, privileges and obligations of a union registered as an organisa- 
tion under the Act ; and (b) the democratic structure of unions so 
registered. Consideration will be given in this section of the article 
to the standing in law of such a union. 

A trade union registered as an organisation under the Act—and, 
as said, practically all Australian trade unions of importance are so 
registered—is, as a result of section 136 of the Act, a corporation, 
with an existence separate and apart from the persons who, as its 
members, constitute it at any moment in time, and in spite of the 
fact that its membership is continually changing ! ; it is endowed, 
in terms of that section, with perpetual succession and a common 
seal, and is entitled to own, and deal with, any real or personal 
property.” According to the section the incorporation is “ for the 
purposes of this Act ”, but in the view of a justice of the High Court 
(Fullagar J.), these words can have no practical meaning or effect, 
since the notion of qualified legal personality, unlike the concept of 
qualified legal capacity, is not intelligible.* Under another section, 
complementary in nature to section 136, a registered organisation 
is enabled to sue or be sued in its registered or other name, and in 
terms of still another, all fines, fees, levies or dues payable to it on 
account of any of its members under its rules can be sued for and 
recovered by it in a court of competent jurisdiction—a right to 
which frequent resort is made. It is, too, now settled law that an 


1 See Jumbunna Coal Mine, No Liability and Another v. Victorian Coal 
Miners Association (1908) 6 C.L.R., p. 309. 

2 The endowment of perpetual succession and a common seal is, as 
Griffith C. J. said, “ the accepted formula for creating a corporation ” 
Ibid., p. 336. 

3 Williams v. Hursey (1959) 33 A.L.J., p. 273. In the judgment of Fullagar 
J. in this case Dixon C. J. agreed. But see Jumbunna Coal Mine, No Liability 
and Another v. Victorian Coal Miners Association (1908) 6 C.L.R., p. 336 
(per Griffith C. J.), and p. 355 (per O’Connor J.). 
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employee organisation registered under the Act is capable of being 
in industrial dispute with another registered employee organisation, 
or with a registered employer organisation, even though no author- 
ity or consent of any kind to be in this relationship has been given 
by any of its members ; there can be such a dispute, as a matter of 
fact, even though the members were, and continue to be, actually 
opposed to the presentation of the demands that form the basis of 
the dispute. A true and wide corporate character attaches as the 
result of registration as an organisation under the Act—a conse- 
quence different from that flowing from registration in Great 
Britain in pursuance of the Trade Union Acts, where the House of 
Lords has ruled that, in spite of registration under that legislation, 
a trade union remains an unincorporated association of individuals 
and does not become a juridical person.’ 

Although almost all the important Australian unions are 
registered as organisations under the Act, registration, as in the 
case of unions in Great Britain under the relevant legislation, is 
purely voluntary. On compliance with certain prescribed condi- 
tions—principally in relation to the constitution and rules of the 
association—any association of not less than 100 employees in an 
industry, or engaged in an industrial pursuit, may be registered.* 
Provision is made by which the Registrar must, before granting an 
application for registration, hear objections duly made (if any) to 
the application, and he is bound, unless in all the circumstances of 
the case he thinks it undesirable to do so, to refuse registration to 


1 Burwood Cinema Ltd. v. Australian Theatrical and Amusement Employees 
A sseciation (1925) 35 C.L.R., p. 528. And see the writer’s Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration in Australia (Sydney, Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty. 
Ltd., 1959), pp. 66-70. 

2 Bonsor v. Musicians’ Union (1956) A.C., p. 104. But although, in this 
case, the House of Lords ruled that a registered trade union is not a juridical 
person, all of their Lordships who constituted the Court for the occasion, 
except Lord Porter, took the view that the registration operates, because of 
the special position in law of trade unions under legislation, to invest the 
trade union with qualities that conduce to differentiate it from other associa- 
tions of a voluntary nature, and may establish its title to be regarded as a 
legal entity (pp. 127, 131, 137, 138, 144, 150, 152 and 155). 

In three of the four Australian states where compulsory industrial 
arbitration has been adopted, provision is made for the incorporation of 
trade unions registered as industrial unions under the relevant legislation. 
See Industrial Conciliation and Arbirtation Acts, 1932 to 1959 (Queensland), 
section 41; Industrial Code, 1920-1958 (South Australia), section 68; and 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1952 (Western Australia), section 13. In 
New South Wales, the other state where compulsory industrial arbitration 
operates, the relevant legislation—the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940-1959 
—makes no provision, in direct language, for the incorporation of registered 
industrial unions, but, by its terms, it can be said to regard, for all intents 
and purposes, an industrial union registered in accordance with its provisions 
in the light of a corporate unit. 


3 See p. 343 below. 
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an association if an organisation, to which the members of the 
association might conveniently belong, has already been registered.? 

The conditions to be fulfilled are far from exacting, and offer 
no great difficulty, in their satisfaction, to an association of em- 
ployees soundly formed and controlled. The right to registration is 
not limited to unions of federal or inter-state scope ; it covers, as 
well, those whose activities are restricted to a single state and to 
one part of an industry.? The registration can be cancelled by 
order of the Commonwealth Industrial Court on one of a number 
of grounds *—for example that the organisation has wilfully 
neglected to obey an order of the Court, or that its rules, in so far 
as they provide for a matter in accordance with the prescribed 
conditions, have not been observed. As a result of deregistration 
the organisation and its members are no longer entitled to the 
benefits of any award applicable to them, and the organisation 
ceases to be a corporation. Re-registration, however, may be 
granted ; but, if the cancellation had been ordered on the ground 
of behaviour, assurances are usually demanded that the union will 
in future observe the provisions of the Act. 

Almost invariably organisations have resisted strenuously 
proceedings for their deregistration and, in the event that a can- 
cellation order is made, move with expedition for reinstatement. 
The early renewal of registration is sought not only for the return, 
as soon as possible, of privileges available under the Act but in 
apprehension that another association of workers in the same field 
may be formed and apply, without delay, for registration ; once 
this had been granted, re-registration of the original association 
would probably not be conceded, because it could presumably be 
shown that an organisation to which its members might con- 
veniently belong had already been registered, and since it has 
always been a matter of general policy not to allow, because of 
considerations of industrial peace, the existence of two registered 
employee organisations operating as rivals in the same industry. 
The newly registered organisation might normally be expected to 
attract members of the older union who are conscious of the ad- 
vantages that registration under the Act can confer. 


1“ Registrar ” is defined, for purposes of the Act, to mean the Industrial 
Registrar or Deputy Industrial Registrar appointed under the Act; see 
section 4 of the Act. 

2 Jumbunna Coal Mine, No Liability and Another v. Victorian Coal Miners 
Association (1908) 6 C.L.R., p. 309. 

3 This Court is referred to, hereinafter, as the “ Court ”. Only powers that 
are judicial in character, or incidental to judicial powers, can be exercised 
by it. See The Queen v. Kirby and Others; Ex parte Boilermakers Society of 
Australia (1956) 94 C.L.R., p. 254; and Seamen’s Union of Australia v. 
Matthews (1957) 96 C.L.R., p. 529. 
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A registered organisation is not unqualifiedly at liberty to 
change its name, or alter its rules in so far as they relate to condi- 
tions of eligibility for membership, or the description of the industry 
in connection with which it is registered. Before such a change or 
alteration can be effective, the consent of the Registrar must be 
obtained. Any alteration of the rules of an organisation to which 
the consent of the Registrar is not required does not have effect 
until particulars of the alteration have been filed in the office of the 
Registrar, and he has certified that, in his opinion, the alteration 
is not inconsistent with the provisions of the Act, the regulations 
promulgated under the Act, or any award made under the Act, 
and is not otherwise contrary to law. 


STATUTORY DUTIES OF A REGISTERED ORGANISATION AND ITS 
OFFICERS 


Among the express duties and restraints imposed under the Act 
upon a registered organisation those that have regard to audit and 
records can, perhaps, claim a particular interest. It is incumbent on 
an organisation to appoint annually a “ competent person ” as its 
auditor, and to make provision for him to have a full access to all 
of its books and documents.! An organisation, too, is obliged to 
keep specified records—for example a register of its members (show- 


ing the name and postal address of each member), a list of the names, 
postal addresses and occupations of the persons holding certain 
offices in the organisation, and an account, in proper from, of its 
receipts, payments, funds and effects. Copies of its accounts and of 
the records (except as to the register of members) must be filed with 
the Registrar annually, certified by a statutory declaration by the 
secretary, or other authorised officer of the organisation, to be “a 
correct statement of the information contained therein ” * ; a copy 
of the register of members is required to be filed with the Registrar 
at stated intervals, unless that official has allowed a longer time for 
the purpose. Where, however, the Registrar is satisfied that the 
register of members is maintained in such a form and manner that it 
would, for the purposes of the conduct of a ballot or election, in 
pursuance of the Act, provide in a convenient form accurate 
particulars of the membership of the organisation, he may exempt 
the organisation from the obligation to file a copy of the register. A 


1 See section 154 (1) of the Act. Broadly speaking, a “ competent person ”, 
for purposes of the subsection, means a person registered under a law of a 
state or territory of the Commonwealth as a public accountant, or a person 
licensed or registered as an auditor under the law of a state, or territory of 
the Commonwealth, relating to companies. 


2 See section 152 (4) of the Act. 
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majority of organisations are, as a matter of fact, in enjoyment at 
the present time of the immunity. If the accounts have not been 
duly audited, or if these accounts, or those of the auditor, fail to 
disclose the true financial position of the organisation, the organisa- 
tion is liable to have its registration cancelled. Furthermore, an 
organisation is not permitted to impose a penalty, forfeiture or 
disability of any kind upon any of its members by reason of the fact 
that he bas worked, is working, or intends to work, in terms of an 
award. 

A duty rests on an officer of an organisation not to advise, or 
incite, a member of an organisation bound by an award to refrain 
from accepting employment, in pursuance of that award, with an 
employer who is bound by the award, or to make default in com- 
pliance with the award, or to retard, or limit, the progress of work 
to which the award applies by “ go slow ” tactics, or their equival- 
ent. Where, too, the Commission has exercised its power to order 
that a matter in dispute be submitted to a vote of members of the 
organisation taken by secret ballot, that officer must not refuse his 
assistance in the taking of the ballot by providing, for the use of the 
returning officer or his assistants, any register and lists of members 
of the organisation that the returning officer requires. 


STATUTORY RIGHTS OF MEMBERS OF A REGISTERED ORGANISATION 
IN RESPECT OF THAT ORGANISATION 


A member of an organisation has the right to resign from the 
organisation where he accepts employment in an industry other 
than that which is represented by the organisation, or where he gives 
three months’ notice and pays all dues for which he is liable up to 
the date of his resignation. Upon complaint from a member, the 
Court may make an order giving directions for the performance or 
observance of any of the rules of the organisation by any person who 
is under an obligation to perform or observe them. Where, more- 
over, he thinks that there has been ballot-rigging, or malpractice, in 
relation to an election for an office in the organisation, or in a branch 
of the organisation, a member is entitled to lodge an application 
with the Registrar seeking an inquiry by the Court into a claim that 
an irregularity has occurred in, or in connection with, the election. 
If the Registrar is of the opinion that there are reasonable grounds 
for the holding of an inquiry, he must refer the matter to the Court, 
which, if satisfied that an irregularity has in fact occurred, is em- 
powered, inter alia, to make orders declaring the election void and 
directing the Registrar to proceed to the holding of a fresh election ; 
thereupon this official must make arrangements with the Chief 
Electoral Officer for the Commonwealth for the conduct of the new 
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election by a commonwealth electoral officer, or a returning officer 

holding office under the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1953. 
Where the Court’s finding is that an irregularity has occurred, 
the Attorney-General is empowered, if he considers that the cir- 
cumstances justify him in so doing, to authorise payment by the 
Commonwealth to the person who applied for the inquiry of the 
whole or part of his costs and expenses (including expenses of wit- 
nesses) ; where, on the other hand, the Court does not find that there 
has been any irregularity, but certifies that the applicant for the 
inquiry acted reasonably in so applying, the Attorney-General may 
authorise payment by the Commowealth to that person to a similar 
extent—i.e. of the whole or part of his costs and expenses (including 
expenses of witnesses). Should, indeed, the Attorney-General be 
satisfied that, having regard to the findings of the Court, it is not 
just that a person (other than the applicant for the inquiry) should 
be required to bear, or bear in full, any expenses (including expenses 
of witnesses) incurred by him in connection with the inquiry, he 
may authorise payment by the Commonwealth of those expenses, 
wholly or in part. Where, furthermore, the Court has made an 
order in pursuance of a finding that an irregularity has occurred, the 
Attorney-General may, if he is of the opinion that the nature of the 
irregularity found by the Court to have occurred is such that it 
would be unreasonable for the organisation to be required to bear, 
or to bear in full, the expenses involved in compliance with the 
Court’s order, authorise payment by the Commonwealth of the 
whole or part of those expenses. 

A procedure is also available by which action can be taken by a 
number of members of an organisation, or of a branch, to forestall 
the occurrence of such an irregularity—in the case of the organisa- 
tion the number required is 1,000 or one-tenth of the members 
(whichever is the less), and in the case of a branch 500 or one-fifth 
of the members (whichever is the less) is the prescribed figure. 
These members may request the Registrar that an election for an 
office in the organisation, or branch (as the case may be), be con- 
ducted with a view to ensuring that no irregularity occurs in, or in 
connection with, the election, and the Registrar is empowered to 
proceed to give effect to the request. It has been held that a 
member who issues a circular to other members of his organisation 
for the purpose of obtaining their signatures to a request for such 
an election cannot be expelled from the organisation in accordance 
with a rule of the organisation which stipulates that “ any member 
of the union who, in the opinion of his branch or the Commonwealth 
council, shall have injured or attempted to injure the union, or 
worked or acted contrary to the interests of the union or its 
members, .. . may be expelled by his branch, with the approval of 
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the Commonwealth council, or he may be otherwise dealt with by 
the Commonwealth council ”.! 

The right to lodge requests for conducted elections is not 
limited to members in the required number or proportion: it is 
vested, as well, in the committee of management of the organisa- 
tion, or of a branch. Provision for these elections was first made 
under amending arbitration legislation passed in 1949 at the 
instance of a Labour Administration (Act No. 28), but submissions 
under this measure were restricted to governing bodies of organisa- 
tions or their branches ; it was not until 1951, in terms of a further 
amending arbitration enactment introduced by a Liberal Govern- 
ment (Act No. 18), that the right was conferred upon a group of 
members. The total number of applications received to date in 
pursuance of these measures is 186. Of these, 52 were submitted by 
a group of members—20 of them since the beginning of 1957—and 
they involved nine unions. 

A measure of redress, moreover, is at the option of a member 
who disagrees with the objects—political or otherwise—on which 
the organisation is disbursing its general funds. If he can show, to 
the satisfaction of the Court, that the rules of the organisation do 
not warrant such expenditure, the Court can exercise its power to 
make an order giving directions for the performance or observance 
of the rules in question by any person who is under an obligation 
to perform or observe them. The rules of an organisation usually 
permit its executive to appropriate the moneys of the organisation 
to political activities.2 There is no prohibition under Australian 
federal law, as in the case of the United States in terms of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, against the making of contributions in, or in 
connection with, a political election campaign.? At the same time 
Australian federal law has not copied the discriminatory provision 
operative in Great Britain under the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Union Act of 1946, in pursuance of which payments by a trade 
union for political objects must be rendered from a special fund, 
and liability for making contributions to this fund may be avoided 
by a member without loss of benefits in the union, or subjection to 
any “ disability or disadvantage as compared with other members 
of the union ”, conditional upon his having “ contracted out ” of 
his contribution to the fund. 

Where, however, in reliance on a rule, the organisation imposes 
on its members a specific levy directed to the propagation of an 


1See Brock v. Stead (1957) 1 F.L.R., p. 24. And see section 171 (3) of 
the Act. 


? See the writer’s Better Employment Relations and Other Essays in Labour 
(Sydney, Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty. Ltd., 1954), pp. 212-225. 


3See Williams v. Hursey (1959) 33 A.L.J., p. 273. 
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object distasteful to a member, the member has the right to attack 
the rule before the Court on the ground that it contravenes a 
provision in the Act that a rule of an organisation must not impose, 
upon applicants for membership or members of the organisation, 
conditions, obligations or restrictions which, having regard to the 
objects of the Act and the purposes of the registration of organisa- 
tions under the Act, are oppressive, unreasonable or unjust. If it 
is established that the rule so offends, the Court is obliged to make 
a declaratory order, the consequence of which is that the rule is to 
be deemed to be void as from the date of the order. But the 
organisation must be given an opportunity to be heard, and the 
Court is enabled to adjourn the proceedings in relation to the 
application, on such terms as it thinks fit, to afford the organisation 
an opportunity to correct its rules. It may be that, with changed 
circumstances causing the contents of the rule to be no longer 
legally objectionable, the organisation could formally re-enact the 
rule, with jurisdiction in the Court, in the event of a further 
challenge to its validity, to determine the matter and make an 
order accordingly.” 

This power to make an order in nullification of a rule of an 
organisation has been applied on a number of occasions, and in a 
variety of circumstances. Thus a rule that required a member 


desiring to stand for office in an organisation to sign a declaration 
that he is “in no manner identified with any political body which 
is opposed to the platform of the official federal or state Labour 
Parties ” was disallowed as imposing an unreasonable condition 
upon membership. In Thornton v. Mackay and Others O’Mara J. 


“ 


observed that rules were tyrannical and oppressive in “ not spe- 
cifying or providing for the specification of the acts or omissions for 
which a member may be penalised ”, or that were “ unlimited as 
to the amount and extent of penalties and forfeitures [that mav be 
imposed upon a member] * and vague and uncertain as to the acts 
or omissions which are offences”. Rules have been interdicted 
conferring authority to fine members for “ doing anything which in 
the opinion of the branch is contrary to union principles ”, or for 
“conduct inimical to the interests of the organisation”. In the 
interpretation of challenged rules, and of resolutions made under 
those rules, the decisions have always been made to rest strongly 
on principles of natural justice. 


1See the High Court judgments in The Queen v. Their Honours the 
Judges of the Commonwealth Industrial Court and Another; Ex parte Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union (Australian Section) (1960), not yet reported. 

* Ibid. (per Windeyer J.). 

8’ The words in the brackets were inserted by the writer. 

4 (1945) 56 C.A.R., pp. 591 and 592. 
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THE RIGHT TO MEMBERSHIP OF A REGISTERED ORGANISATION 


Unless he is of “ general bad character ” ! a worker employed 
in an industry, or engaged in an industrial pursuit, has the right, 
provided he pays any amount properly payable with respect to 
membership, to join an organisation of employees in, or in con- 
nection with, that industry, or of employees engaged in that in- 
dustrial pursuit ; he is also entitled to remain enrolled as a member 
so long as he complies with the rules of the organisation.2 The 
provision, however, has no application to any person in regard to 
whom there is reason to believe (a) that he is a member of an 
association which advocates, or encourages, such unlawful objects 
as the overthrow of the Constitution by revolution or sabotage, or 
of the established government of the Commonwealth, or of a state, 
or of any other civilised country by force ; or (b) that he advocates, 
or encourages, any of these objects—a provision that recalls the 
language of the “anti-Communist ” affidavit in accordance with 
the demands of the Taft-Hartley Act. Notwithstanding anything 
contained in the rules of the organisation concerned the Court may, 
on application, where there is a question or dispute as to the entitle- 
ment of a person covered by the provision to be admitted as or to 
remain a member of the organisation, make an order requiring the 
organisation to treat the person as one of its members, and the 
person specified in the order thereupon becomes, by force of the 
Act, a member of the organisation. The provision conferring rights 
on employees to be admitted as members carries with it, in the 
opinion of the Court, a “ correlative obligation on the organisation 
to remain at all times ready and willing to admit them ”.* Pre- 
cautions have thus been taken to prevent a registered organisation 
from barring its ranks, by a “ closure of its books ” or otherwise, 
against those who have a legitimate claim to enter, and from 
abusing its function by arbitrarily depriving qualified workers of 
their rightful place in industry. 

Under the Act an employer is forbidden to threaten dismissal of 
an employee by reason of the circumstance that he is, or proposes to 


1 See section 144 (1) of the Act. 

2 A person is deemed, for purposes of the subsection, to be employed in an 
industry, or engaged in an industrial pursuit (1) whose usual occupation is 
that of employee in that industry, or engagement in that industrial pursuit ; 
or (2) who is qualified to be an employee in that industry, or to engage in that 
industrial pursuit, and desires to become such an employee, or so to engage. 

3 The concluding sentence of the affidavit runs : “ I do not believe in and 
I am not a member of nor do I support any organisation that believes in 
or teaches the overthrow of the United States Government by force or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional means.” 


4See Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. v. Australasian Coal and Shale Em- 
ployees Federation (1957) 1 F.L.R., p. 69. 
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become, a member or officer of a registered organisation ; nor may 
he use this threat to dissuade or prevent an employee from becom- 
ing such member or officer. But this does not mean that a person 
is required, in Australian law, to join the representative union as a 
condition to being employed in an industry. There is, however, one 
calling in which compulsory unionism is, in fact, established on a 
legal footing—the waterfront ; under the Stevedoring Industry 
Act, 1956-1957, a person who wants employment in the stevedoring 
industry must, for all intents and purposes, be a member of the 
Waterside Workers Federation of Australia (except as to the port 
of Darwin, in which case he must be a member of the North Aus- 
tralian Workers Union). Nevertheless in certain other industries 
union membership is, in practice, inescapable ; pressure from fellow 
workers and union officials, together with an unresponsive attitude 
on the part of employers anxious to avoid trouble, leaves little 
prospect of employment in the industry for men who decline to 
enrol. For some time many unions stood strongly for a general 
unionisation of industry by law ; the A.C.T.U. has now, however, 
displaced legal compulsion on employers to engage union labour 
only, as one of its objectives, and substituted preference to unionists 
in employment in its stead. Already, in some industries, the priority 
right is enjoyed by award or industrial agreement. 


THE DEMOCRATIC STRUCTURE OF A REGISTERED ORGANISATION 


It has already been stated that certain conditions must be 
observed before an association of employees can be registered as an 
organisation under the Act.! According to these conditions the 
association must be of a voluntary and bona fide character aimed at 
furthering or protecting the interests of its members, as distinct from 
one formed with a view to injuring those interests—e.g. by being 
under the substantial control or influence of employers. Its affairs, 
too, must be regulated by rules specifying the industry in connection 
with which it was formed, the purposes of the formation, and the 
conditions of eligibility for membership. The rules are required to 
provide for a number of other matters in relation to the association 
—among these are the election of committees of management and 
officers, their powers and duties, their removal, the manner of 
summoning meetings of members and of the committees, the keep- 
ing of a register of members, the mode in which the property of the 
association is to be controlled and its funds invested, the yearly or 
other more frequent audit of the accounts, the conditions under 
which the funds may be disbursed, and the alteration of its rules. 


1 See p. 335 above. 
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In addition, the rules relating to an election for certain offices in the 
association must provide that the election shall be by secret ballot, 
and they must make provision for absent voting, the manner in 
which persons may become candidates for election, the appointment 
and duties of returning officers and of scrutineers to represent the 
candidates at the ballot, the conduct of the ballot, and the declara- 
tion of the result of the ballot. They must also ensure, as far as 
practicable, that no irregularity can occur in connection with the 
election. But there is nothing to prevent the rules of the association 
from providing, as well, for any other matter not contrary to law. 

It will thus be seen that efforts have been made to ensure that 
unions registered as organisations under the Act are soundly based, 
honestly conducted, and equipped with every opportunity to give 
effect to the will and intention of the majority of their members—in 
short, institutions of a democratic structure, managed in proper and 
orderly fashion by a freely elected executive and other administra- 
tive officers, and dedicated to the service of the popular wishes. 
This high purpose, however, is defeated at times, for which a good 
deal of the blame is attachable to the inertia and other frailties of 
the persons whose welfare it is one of the particular objects of the 
Act to guard and further. There is an abundance of evidence 
indicating a disinterest by members in the elections of office 
bearers in the unions to which they belong, and in the transaction of 
the business of the union ? ; trade union journals, indeed, constantly 
draw attention, in complaining terms, to their apathy or negative 
acquiescence and, as in Great Britain and other countries, the poor 
attendances at union meetings.* As a result opportunities are 
available for the capturing of control of a union’s affairs by a 
determined and well-organised minority group of extremists. On 
occasions, when the general rank and file of moderate-minded 
members have been rallied to make their presence felt at a meeting 
summoned to deal with a matter of importance, the tactics of the 


1 As to matters to be dealt with by unions in regard to registration under 
English trade union legislation, see H. VESTER and A. H. GARDNER: Trade 
Union Law and Practice (London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958), pp. 57-64. 

2 An instance can be quoted from the proceedings of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union (Australian Section) ; at its election of 1957 for the 
office of federal secretary, about 10 per cent. only of the members voted, 
while at the poll for the same office in 1960 the figure was even lower, 
(approximately 7 per cent.). 

3 As regards Great Britain see Allan FLANDERS in Comparative Labor 
Movements, edited by Walter GALENson (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952), 
p. 102 ; and B. C. Roperts : Trade Union Government and Administration in 
Great Britain, op. cit., pp. 95-109, 459. For the United States see Philip 
Tart: The Structure and Government of Labor Unions (Boston, Harvard 
University Press, 1954), p. 242; and Bernard Karsu in Power in Industrial 
Relations, Its Use and Abuse (Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1958), pp. 643-646. 
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group have included methods calculated to slow down the pace of 
the proceedings, and adjourn the taking of a crucial vote to a 
subsequent meeting by which time it would be estimated, the 
enthusiasm of many of the opposition majority would have subsided 
and, in the absence of these members, the desired decision been 
secured. 

The demands made upon a trade union, as the condition of the 
maintenance of its registration as an organisation under the Act, 
are in the nature of a detraction from its liberties and self-governing 
rights, and more than purely theoretical at that. But, for the most 
part, they are accepted by labour as largely unavoidable in the 
circumstances, and the sacrifices, expense and inconveniences that 
they involve are assessed by it as, all told, a very advantageous 
exchange for the benefits that accrue from registration. Apart from 
the penalties to which a registered organisation is liable in relation 
to infringements or non-observances of the Act, or of awards made 
under the Act (particularly the fine that may be imposed on it by 
the Court for a contempt in not obeying its order calling upon the 
organisation to comply with the Act or an award), criticism of the 
unions with respect to these derogations is centred principally on 
the rights of individual members vis-a-vis their organisation. 
Union leaders are uneasy on the score of the Court’s power to make 
an order, upon complaint by a member, giving directions for the 
performance or observance of any of the rules of an organisation.? 
They are sensitive, too, in relation to the authority of the Registrar, 
on request from a number of members of an organisation or one of 
its branches to have an election for an office in the organisation or 
branch conducted with a view to ensuring that no irregularity 
occurs.* But the power of the Court referred to—vested in the old 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the 28 
years preceding the establishment of the Commonwealth Industrial 
Court in 1956—is discretionary, and has always been exercised with 
caution and circumspection ; and it can be applied only after the 
person against whom the order is sought has been afforded an 
opportunity of being heard. It has no operation as long as the rules 
of the organisation are not being disregarded. To the industrial 


1 For an evaluation of the advantages and disadvantages of registration 
as an organisation under the Act to a trade union, see the writer’s Industrial 
Regulation in Australia, op. cit., pp. 202-209. It appears to be generally 
agreed that the benefits available from registration under the English trade 
union legislation are, as N. A. CITRINE said, “ not of very considerable 
importance, and no great inconvenience is caused by failing to register ” 
(Trade Union Law (London, Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 1950), p. 120) ; for the 
advantages see ibid., pp. 120-122. A large proportion of the English trade 
unions, as a matter of fact, have not been registered. 

2 See p. 338 above. 

3 See pp. 338-339 above. 
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judges the power has appeared as in the nature of a reserve weapon; 
on that account they have invariably been at pains to refrain from 
any intervention in the domestic concerns of an organisation, until 
the applicant member has exhausted all the remedies for redress 
available to him under the rules of the organisation.! Far from 
interpreting the power as a warrant to interfere with the privileges 
of a union, they have viewed it as rather an ultimate means to 
a rectification, where unauthorised interference by a union with the 
legal rights of its members has been proved. The Registrar, more- 
over, may exercise the authority alluded to only after making such 
inquiries (if any) as he considers necessary to be assured that the 
request has been duly made ?, and the election is conducted by that 
official (personally, or through an officer of his staff), or in accord- 
ance with an arrangement made by him with the Chief Electoral 
Officer for the Commonwealth. Moreover, an organisation or branch 
need not be put to financial disadvantage by the holding of an 
election so conducted, provided that the election has not been 
conducted in consequence of a request made in pursuance of the 
rules of the organisation (or branch) itself ; where the expenses (not 
including those involved in salary and other remuneration payments 
to Commonwealth officers or employees, or costs incurred by them, 
in or in connection with the election, and those in relation to the 
provision or use of premises provided by the Commonwealth for 
purposes of the election) are greater than those which, in the 
opinion of the Minister, would have been incurred in conducting the 
election if there had been no official intervention, the Minister may, 
upon application by the organisation or branch concerned, deter- 
mine that an amount not more than the excess shall be borne by the 
Commonwealth. 

There is no desire in Australia—irrespective of the consideration 
of constitutional power—to provide for machinery for a general 
supervisory control of the internal affairs of an organisation, 
registered or otherwise, enabling the rules of an organisation to be 
disallowed or disturbed through administrative action if they fail 
to conform with official views on industrial matters or policy, or 
in any sense at all to effect a change in the fundamental character 


1In the English case, Bonsor v. Musicians’ Union, on the other hand, a 
member of a registered union succeeded in his action for damages against the 
union for wrongful expulsion, although he had not exercised his right, under 
the rules of the union, to appeal against the decision of the branch secretary 
to expel him ((1956) A.C., p. 104). 

? Of the 186 requests from ordinary members and committees of manage- 
ment, 35 in all were rejected. Eleven of the refusals were in relation to 
applications lodged on behalf of members; in practically every case the 
reason for the refusal was shortage in the required number of applicant 
members. And see p. 340 above. 
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and purpose of such an organisation that would convert it into 
a de facto organ or instrumentality of the State. But it is only 
reasonable to expect that continued registration of directly inte- 
rested bodies, in connection with a scheme that provides for the 
regulation of the management-union relationship, should carry 
with it duties and responsibilities for them, calculated to assist 
in the successful operation of that scheme. The obligations imposed 
on these bodies under the Act can scarcely be adjudged as arbitrary 
or excessive, if they are to be participating organisations capable 
of contributing in an adequate degree to the support of a satisfactory 
system of industrial control. Even in the United States, where, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, the pattern of labour regulation is 
considerably more limited and less ambitious than in Australia, 
a trade union is required, if access to the National Labour Relations 
Board is to remain open to it, to file with the Secretary of Labour 
annual detailed financial reports and affidavits of its principal 
officers denying their belief in, or membership of, any organisation 
that teaches the subversion of the Government of the United 
States by force, or illegality. 

In every society, indeed, there exists a certain amount of latent 
diversity between the interests of the officers of a trade union 
and those of its ordinary members ; and, where the society is free, 
a measure of inconsistency is always likely between the demand 
for administrative efficiency within the union and the claim for 
control of its affairs by the majority of the members. Where these 
diversities or inconsistencies develop into overt or actual conflicts, 
the outcome could be serious for the future of unionism as a power 
in the social progress of the country. The possibility of such clashes 
would seem to be increased in conditions where, as in Australia, 
the doctrine of distinct personification attaching to unions, 
registered as organisations or industrial unions under relevant 
arbitration legislation, is given effect to legally in an ample form. 
As has been seen, however, the Act governing such organisations 
provides safeguards against attempts by union officers to misuse, 
or exploit for their own personal advantage, the corporate rights 
of an organisation to the detriment of the general body of its 
members. These provisions have also enabled Australia to avoid, 
at least as much as any country with which comparisons can be 
made, bureaucracy in the internal government of its unions, 
subject to the maintenance of efficiency in their domestic admin- 
istration.? 


1 See p. 342 above. 
2 And see Leroy S. MERRIFIELD, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
(New York), Vol. 10, 1956-1957, p. 269. 
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The provisions in relation to the incorporation and description 
of the capacity of organisations registered under the Act, including 
the limitations and restraints imposed on them in the interests 
of the community generally, and the particular interests and 
convenience of members of the organisations and the industrial 
tribunals, are, by their definitiveness and comprehensiveness, in 
the nature of a code determining the status and powers of these 
organisations. The legislature has, in this way, given these organi- 
sations a logical foundation in law, and largely removed the 
uncertainty, incongruity and anomaly that otherwise would 
continue to cloud their legal competence. The rights now conferred, 
and the duties imposed, on these organisations constitute, to an 
extent, a recognition of the great changes that have come over 
the trade unions in the course of their development, transforming 
them into forces of great and growing importance in the life of 
the community.! Australian activity in rationalising the law in 
relation to registered organisations, and thereby regularising their 
legal position in the institutionalism of present-day society, likens 
that country, in this respect, to the United States (with her 
embodiment, in effect, of the existent body of federal law with 
respect to registered trade unions in a single statute—the Taft- 
Hartley Act as amended and supplemented by the Labour- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959), and dif- 
ferentiates her from Great Britain (with her laissez faire attitude, 
or non-explicit approach, to the problems of consistency, modernity 
and compactness in the law governing trade unions).? 


1 Isaacs J. saw, in the incorporation of employee organisations, a ‘‘ matter 
of public policy ”. Edgar v. Meade and Others (1916) 23 C.L.R., at p. 44. 

2 Regarding the failure to consolidate the trade union law in Great 
Britain, see K. W. WEDDERBURN, in Modern Law Review, Vol. 20, Mar. 1957, 
pp. 105-123; E. H. PHELps Brown : The Growth of British Industrial Rela- 
tions (London, Macmillan, 1959), pp. 354 and 358; and J. A. Mack, in 
Scottish Journal of Political Philosophy, Vol. VII, No. 1, Feb. 1960, pp. 47, 
56, 57, 62 and 63. In reference to English trade union legislation H. VESTER 
and A. H. GARDNER have said : “ The Act of 1876 seems to presuppose that 
only registered unions are lawful, and refers to the registration of a union as 
its ‘ legal establishment ’. Each successive Act appears to introduce a new 
and different conception of a trade union.” Tvade Union Law and Practice, 
op. cit., preface. 
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All too often job applicants are refused employment not because 
their qualifications are considered unsatisfactory but merely because 
other, younger applicants are preferred. This discrimination, which 
particularly affects non-manual workers, to say nothing of the hardship 
and waste it entails, is all the more unfortunate since it is frequently 
based on prejudice and misconceptions. In the following pages 
Mr. Douse studies this problem and outlines the vigorous campaign 
undertaken by the Canadian Government to improve the employment 
situation of older workers. 


HE twentieth century has seen many changes brought about 
in the name of progress. Unfortunately progress, while it may 
benefit the majority can sometimes mean difficulties and hardship 
to some whose value to society may appear lessened by the impact 
of change. 

It has been said that the twentieth century belongs to youth. 
Two world wars within a relatively few years have placed emphasis 
upon the qualities of youth, which are in such demand whenever 
the call to arms is sounded. Increasing mechanisation and the use 
of high-speed machinery has quickened the tempo of industrial 
life and given added importance to these same youthful qualities. 
This glorification of the attributes of youth has been enhanced 
by contemporary authors and playwrights who almost invariably 
make their heroes and heroines young dynamic individuals, often 
bestowing upon them superior qualities quite incompatible with 
the inexperience of youth. 

This attitude, which has been aptly named “ the twentieth- 
century accent on youth ”, has resulted in an illogical prejudice 
in favour of young people, with perhaps an exaggerated appraisal 
of their ability to contribute to society and a lowered appreciation 
of the attributes of those of more advanced age. In the minds of 
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many people—including some older persons themselves—the belief 
has arisen that, once the bloom of youth has faded, rapid mental 
and physical deterioration begins. 

It seems natural that this attitude should have spread to the 
labour market and created discrimination in employment against 
older persons. When such an attitude with its insidious influences 
becomes widespread the social and economic effects upon any 
nation so afflicted become serious. Thus we have what has been 
called “the problem of the older worker ”. 

The term “older worker” may have a different meaning to 
different people. Most of us are inclined to think of anyone a few 
years older than ourselves as an older person. Some may think 
of an older worker as a person in his sixties or seventies. However, 
to those closely concerned with the problem, an older worker 
can be anyone who encounters difficulty in obtaining or retaining 
employment because someone considers him too old. This could 
include the typist or clerk of 28 or 30 who is too old to apply for 
a job with advertised age limits of 26 or 27, or the man or woman 
in the sixties or seventies seeking part-time or full-time work to 
supplement a low retirement income. The majority of this group 
are, of course, in the “ 40-and-over ” age bracket. Therefore, for 


the purposes of this article the term “ older worker ” refers generally 


to those aged 40 years and older. 

Although emphasis on the problem has increased in recent years 
and wider recognition has been given to its existence since the end 
of the Second World War, it probably first saw the light some time 
around the beginning of the century. 

As early as 1903 the state of Colorado in the United States of 
America passed legislation indicating an awareness of the diffi- 
culties of older persons in retaining employment. The Colorado 
Act, which is still on the statute book, does not apply to the hiring 
of employees, but does affect their discharge. It specifies that no 
employer may discharge anyone between the ages of 18 and 60 
because of age.! 

A special committee was appointed in 1938 by the Honourable 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labour, to study the 


1 United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Legislation relating to Employment of Older Workers (Washington, 1960). 
According to the same report, 13 states and Puerto Rico had legislation 
at that time relating to the employment of older workers in industry. 
There appears to be considerable variation of thought concerning the 
merits of age-discrimination legislation. Some think that it could have 
a detrimental effect on employment practices and that it is difficult to 
enforce. This lack of agreement is well summed up in the Staff Report 
(Vol. 3, No. 2, June 1960) of the Employment and Retirement Section of 
the National Committee on the Aging, National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 
(New York). 
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employment problems of older workers. One significant statement 
contained in the committee’s report, made in March 1939, was as 
follows : 

Unthinking acceptance of the idea that workers of 40 or over are less 
desirable than younger workers has created a serious situation. An examina- 
tion of factual data on productivity, accidents, sickness, group insurance and 
pension plans, has led us to the conclusion that there is little significant 
relationship between age and costs, and that the prejudice against hiring 
older workers rests largely on inadequate and erroneous impressions. We 
urge that everything possible be done to dispel the idea that workers are 
through after 40.! 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 


At the 82nd Session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 
February 1938 the United States Workers’ representative proposed 
that the I.L.O. be instructed to study the question of discrimination 
against elderly workers. The idea was supported by representatives 
of the three groups—governments, workers, and employers from 
different countries—indicating international recognition of the 
growing magnitude of the problem. 

The report *, which was submitted to the 85th Session of the 
Governing Body held in London on 25 October 1938, indicated 
that many countries were afflicted with the problem of the older 
worker and that, although at the time most of the concern was 
with workers aged 60 and over, the problem was by no means 
confined to the elderly group but reached down to those in their 
forties and fifties. 

Further evidence that age discrimination in employment was 
not confined by national boundaries was reported in the Jnter- 
national Labour Review in 1954 which stated— 

. . . A recent international inquiry carried out in 1950-51, which covered 
69 countries, shows that discrimination is exercised against elderly workers in 


both industrial and non-industrial countries, in North as well as in South 
America, and in both Asia and Africa. 


AGING OF POPULATIONS 


A factor of importance in increasing the magnitude of the 
problem, particularly in the industrialised areas of the world, has 
been a growth in the proportions of older people in the populations 


1 Report of Committee on Employment Problems of Older Workers to 
U.S. Secretary of Labor (Washington, March 1939). 

2?“ The Question of Discrimination against Elderly Workers ”, report 
of the I.L.O. to the 85th Session of the Governing Body, London, October 
1938. 

3“ The Problem of the Employment of Older Workers ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 6, June 1954, p. 600. 
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of many nations during the first half of this century. Improved 
nutrition, sanitation, and the advances of medical science together 
with, for many, lighter and less hazardous work, has led to lower 
death rates and longer average life expectancy in the more highly 
developed countries. In North America, for example, life expect- 
ancy has increased by more than 20 years in the last 50 years. 
With increasing numbers of people surviving to older ages, the 
proportion of older people in the population tends to grow unless 
the birth rate or immigration of young people also increases suffi- 
ciently to maintain the age balance. In Canada for instance 
2 million immigrants have arrived since the end of the Second 
World War. Such an influx, which is composed largely of younger 
people, has had a considerable influence on the age composition 
of the population. 

Another characteristic of industrialised countries is that birth 
rates tend eventually to settle down at moderate levels. Phenomena 
such as wars, migrations, and variations in birth rates may also 
have important effects on the age composition of a population, 
but eventually a balance may be restored.1 It must be borne 
in mind, however, that in countries where emigration exceeds 
immigration the aging trend would be likely to continue unless 
counterbalanced by abnormally high birth rates. 

Whether the proportion of older people increases or remains 
static does not alter the fact that wherever there is an increasing 
population there will be increasing numbers of older persons 
seeking employment. Unless discrimination against workers because 
of age can be eliminated or sharply reduced the problem of the older 
worker will continue to grow in magnitude. 

The table which follows illustrates the potential extent of the 
problem by showing the middle and older age groups as percentages 
of the adult population in 19 countries. While it is not intended to 
imply that all the countries listed are necessarily afflicted by age 
discrimination in employment, the figures do give an indication of 
the numerical significance of the population group aged 40 and 
upwards. 

It will be noted from the following figures that Japan has a 
lower percentage of older persons than any of the other countries 
listed. From this fact it might be supposed that Japan would be 
less likely to have an older worker problem than the other countries. 
However, Dr. Sadamu Watanabe, Chief Director of the Geronto- 
logical Association of Japan, in a report published by the Associa- 
tion in 1960 states— 


__ 1 Department of Labour (Canada), Economics and Research Branch : 
The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy (Ottawa, 1959). 
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MIDDLE AND OLDER AGE GROUPS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF 


ADULT POPULATION (AGED 15 AND OVER) IN 19 COUNTRIES 


Age group 


Country Census date 
65 and over 


ae ee 1958 38. 12.0 
cade ih ly 1958 ‘ 14.9 
EE ne 8a ae we lh 1957 a 15.1 
eee 1959 5. 11.3 
De ae 1957 . 13.7 
..... Pe 1958 38. 10. 

We Ss ys ae eae 1958 38. 15.3 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) . . 1957 . 12. 

Greece ee een ae 1958 34. 10.7 
eR ae ae 1958 aa: é 
Luxembourg. ..... 1958 
Netherlands. ..... 1958 
New Zealand ..... 1958 
on, eae a a oe 1957 
OS ee eee 1958 
a ee 1957 
Switzerland. ..... 1958 
United Kingdom. .. . 1958 
United States ..... 1959 
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~ 


OWN 


eb pe feb feb feb pei pe fem pe 
NUWw LOS WN bd 
Im 


AOon- 


Source : Adapted from the United Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 


. the age of compulsory retirement of employees most frequently found 
is about 55 years of age. There is a tendency of being extended upward to 
about 57-58 years. However, under National Pension System which began 
this year, pensions begin at 65. This means that there is a gap between the 
retirement age and the pension eligibility. This gap tends to increase the 
difficulty of employment at older ages and reduces their income. 


Dr. Watanabe’s statement would indicate that Japan has an 
older-worker problem. Dr. Watanabe also points out that the 
aging of the population in Japan is proceeding with a rapidity 
unparalleled in any country so far and this trend is expected to 
continue for some time in the future. 

Canada’s figures are lower than those of most of the countries 
shown, yet the problem of the older worker is serious enough to 
have attracted national attention and concerted action, which will 
be described in more detail later in this article. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 


Is it economically possible to have an improving standard of 
living if increasing numbers of older persons are rejected or forced 
prematurely to withdraw from the productive section of society ? 
If the capacity to consume, to produce, and to share taxation, is 

1 Gerontological Association of Japan : Old People in Transitional Japan, 


with Activities of Gerontology of Japan and Mortality Trends in Selected 
Countries (1960). 
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curtailed among the older segment of the population the burden to 
be borne by the younger segment is proportionately increased. If, 
at the same time, as a result of the modern emphasis on education, 
more young people remain at educational institutions longer, the 
productive section of society which is carrying the bulk of the load 
may get smaller while the load gets heavier. The continuance of 
such a trend must result ultimately in a lowered standard of living, 
with serious social and economic effects at both national and com- 
munity levels. Living standards might, of course, continue to 
improve if this economic trend was offset by increasing productivity 
among the employed group. 

Effects on the individual are felt by the whole community. The 
male older worker is likely to be the head of a family. His children 
will probably be of secondary-school or college age. If he is not 
continuously employed his children may have to stop their education 
prematurely. He and his wife and family may have to cease partici- 
pation in community activities. If he is not steadily employed 
during his middle years he is more likely to become a welfare case, 
with a consequent drain on the public purse, by the time he is 65. 
He may need public assistance for himself and his family in any 
lengthy period of unemployment. Multiply his case by hundreds or 
thousands and the effects on any community can become catas- 
trophic both socially and economically. The decrease of purchasing 
power is a factor which can add to the spreading of unemployment 
generally. Therefore it is in the social and economic interest of 
every community, quite apart from the humanitarian aspects, to 
keep its mature workers as steadily employed as possible. It is often 
at the community level that the most effective action to find and 
create jobs for older workers can take place. 

There is also the effect of unemployment on the individual of 
advancing years to be considered. Inevitably, with each rejection in 
his search for employment, his morale is lowered. He begins to 
think of himself as a forgotten man, unwanted by a society to which 
he may have devoted himself unstintingly for many years. With 
each rejection his self-confidence and self-respect may be lessened, 
until a point is reached when, with skills rusty, past knowledge and 
experience merging into a maze of bewildering thoughts, he really 
becomes psychologically unemployable without some form of 
rehabilitation. If there are many such individuals in a community 
the social effects upon that community may indeed be drastic. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS OF THE PROBLEM ON NON-MANUAL WORKERS 


Discrimination against older workers in employment has 
affected both manual and non-manual workers. The difficulties of 
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finding employment for the mature non-manual unemployed worker 
may perhaps be more complicated than they are for the manual 
worker. The latter, particularly if he is skilled and his skills have 
been kept up to date, may have a better chance of becoming re- 
employed. From the viewpoint of declining physical capacity he is 
likely to be affected more than the non-manual worker, but skills 
and experience can offset a decline in speed. The non-manual worker, 
however, can be confronted by special factors which often apply to 
him alone. 

One of these factors is the emphasis on promotions from within 
a company which, while desirable because of the career opportunities 
offered to employees starting in an establishment at an early age, 
can militate against non-manual older workers seeking employment. 
In some plants where seniority provisions apply, this factor may, of 
course, also have a bearing on the employment of older manual 
workers. One promotion in a firm can result in a series of openings 
extending right down the line. When these are filled by promotions 
a new opening may finally be created at the bottom or starting 
level. Such a junior position might be considered quite unsuitable 
for an older worker, especially one who has had considerable 
experience in a similar type of business. Indeed, a personnel 
officer may hesitate to offer such a position to an older applicant for 
fear of offending him. In any case the salary attached to junior 
positions may not present much attraction to the experienced older 
applicant unless he is in dire financial straits. This is one aspect of 
the problem affecting older non-manual workers which requires 
consideration. 

Some employers claim that too rigid adherence to a policy of 
promotions from within can have a deadening effect on productivity. 
Such employers see an advantage in the injection of new blood into 
their organisation by the occasional hiring of mature workers for 
more senior positions. This discourages a complacent attitude 
among long-service employees and the tendency to take promotions 
for granted. 

A study of the employment problems of older workers was 
conducted by the United States Bureau of Employment Security 
in seven labour market areas in 1956.1 It showed that some 
occupational groups were affected more than others by age limits 
in hiring. In order of restrictiveness of upper age limits, the groups 
were shown as follows: clerical, unskilled, professional and man- 
agerial, sales, service, semi-skilled and skilled. It would appear 
from this that non-manual workers can be affected by age discrim- 


1 Margaret S. Gorpon: “ The Older Worker and Hiring Practices ”, in 
Monthly Labor Review (Washington), Vol. 82, No. 11, Nov. 1959. 
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ination to a greater extent than manual workers, with the possible 
exception of unskilled manual workers. 

Because non-manual occupations generally do not require the 
physical agility, strength or stamina of many manual occupations, 
age discrimination in employment would appear more unreasonable 
for non-manual workers than for manual labour. While a factor 
like “ promotions from within ” can be a cause for discrimination, 
particularly among large organisations, it is not the only one. 
It would seem obvious that widespread fallacies regarding the 
capacities of older workers extend to the non-manual as well as 
the manual worker. Too many of those responsible for hiring still 
believe in the rapid decline of faculties with the onset of middle age. 

There is plenty of evidence available as to the continuing 
efficiency of non-manual workers up to quite advanced ages. 
For example a study of 6,000 office workers made in the United 
States in 1958-59 ! showed that— 

1. The difference in output per man-hour among age groups of the office 
workers within the scope of the survey were for the most part insignificant. 

2. There was considerable variation among workers within age groups, 
so that large proportions of workers in the older age groups exceeded the aver- 
age performance of younger groups. 

3. Workers in the older age groups had a steadier rate of output, with 
considerably less variation from week to week, than workers in the younger 
age groups. 

Similar information concerning another group of non-manual 
workers—retail stores sales persons—was obtained by a study 
made in Canada in 1956 and 1957 by the Canadian Department 
of Labour.? This study analysed the relationship between age and 
sales performance in a variety of departments in two big depart- 
ment stores located in two large metropolitan areas. 

The findings of the measurements made in the two establish- 
ments were as follows : 

1. By and large, older employees perform as well as or better than younger 
employees, 

2. Performance improves with age, within limits, even when length of 
service is taken into account. 

3. Peak performance in terms of age seems to be reached between the 
ages of 51 to 55. Beyond this point, performance while still comparing 
favourably with that of relatively young employees, appears to level off or 
decline slightly. 

4. Performance tends to improve with service, with the biggest improve- 
ment occurring in the first three to five years for Store A and between six to 
10 years for Store B. 

1 United States Department of Labor: Comparative Job Performance by 
A ge—Office Workers, Bulletin No. 1273. 


* Department of Labour (Canada), Economics and Research Branch : 
Age and Performance in Retail Trade (Ottawa, 1959). 
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5. The advantage in performance gained with experience applies as much 
to older employees as to younger employees, and perhaps more so. 

In view of such evidence it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that older non-manual workers would be in demand rather than 
experiencing difficulties in becoming re-employed, but this has not 
proved to be so in countries afflicted with the problem of the 
older worker. 

Perhaps there is no more pathetic case than the man or woman 
who has worked twenty to thirty years for one company and then, 
due to mergers, failures, changes in the economic climate or for 
various other reasons, has suddenly become unemployed. Such 
a person may have started as an office boy or junior clerk and by 
long experience and gradual acquisition of specialised knowledge 
concerning the firm’s business may have reached a responsible 
position with commensurate salary. If a man, his financial responsi- 
bilities are probably at their peak when the axe falls. With an 
above-average income his family is accustomed to a fairly high 
standard of living. He may have some resources such as savings, 
investments or an equity in a home, but how long can such resources 
last with no salary to meet mortgage payments and customary 
living expenses ? 

At first our man is not likely to be too worried. He thinks his 
experience and the level to which he has risen, together with the 
excellent reference he has from his former employer, will fully 
justify his consideration for a similar position with another estab- 
lishment. The pathetic note in his situation lies in an aspect he 
usually overlooks. He assumes because he was worth a good 
salary to his first employer he will be worth the same or more 
to another firm. In a few isolated instances this might be true. 
However, in so many cases his value to his first employer lay in 
his extensive knowledge of the company’s affairs. Such specialised 
knowledge may have little or no value to a new employer. The 
result is that our 40 or 50-year-old victim of unemployment through 
circumstances beyond his control, if he can obtain re-employment 
at all, may have to accept a salary of perhaps half or two-thirds 
of his former income in a lower position. Even if the ability that 
pushed him ahead previously again reasserts itself in a few years 
to the point where he regains his former status and income, the 
temporary setback must have a permanent effect on the economic 
security of himself and his family as well as a social effect due to his 
loss of prestige and status. 

This man may meet with rebuff after rebuff from employers. 
Finally he believes they must be right—he is too old. His ambition 
has been stifled. He has lost confidence in his own ability. The 
result can be a loss of the drive and initiative which once enabled 
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him to climb upward. Then if he does eventually secure a job at 
a fraction of his former salary he is likely to remain at the lower 
level indefinitely. 

While such cases may constitute a small minority of all unem- 
ployed older workers, they would appear to form a significant 
segment of the non-manual older workers among the unemployed. 
The employment difficulties of such cases among mature non- 
manual workers cannot be attributed to age discrimination by 
employers although this may have a bearing on their re-employment. 
It is rather the result of a failure on the part of the victims to have 
anticipated such an eventuality and prepared for it. Perhaps it 
is a failure on the part of society itself that an awareness of such 
possibilities is not given more consideration. 

It might be argued that there is not much the average worker 
can do to prepare for possible unemployment years hence, even 
if implications inherent in such a situation have been fully con- 
sidered. There is, however, one thing he or she can do. People 
can continually improve their educational standards and broaden 
their knowledge beyond the confines of that needed for progress 
in their present occupation. They can endeavour to keep up with 
the advances of industry, particularly those relating to their own 
field, by study and reading and consultation with those in other 
occupations. By so doing they may have something more to offer to 
a new employer than a specialised knowledge of one firm’s activities. 

Recognition of this need for preventive measures was apparent 
in a resolution adopted in 1954 by the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers of the I.L.O. at 
its Third Session, which stated— 

Young persons should be encouraged to undergo a many-sided basic 
training in order that they may be able to progress in the occupation they 
have chosen and, if the need should arise, to adapt themselves better to a 
new occupation if they are unable to find employment in the occupation they 
had previously chosen.! 

A “ many-sided basic training ” can be a foundation upon which 
may be built improved education, and a broad knowledge of 
industrial practices and procedures, which may well open more 
employment opportunities if unemployment should occur during 
middle-age. 


EFFECTS OF ACCELERATED PROMOTIONS AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 


Emphasis on the qualities so often attributed to youth, such 
as vigour, enthusiasm, desire, courage, imagination, originality and 


1 Resolution (No. 26) concerning Unemployment among Salaried 
Employees and Salaried Professional Workers, in Official Bulletin (Geneva, 
I.L.0.), Vol. XX XVII, 1954, No. 3, p. 73. 
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enterprise, has led to a trend toward accelerated promotions for 
young people. The fact that these qualities can be found among 
persons in any age group seems to have been frequently overlooked. 

This trend has resulted in many young persons’ attaining 
positions of responsibility with direct or indirect influence on 
employment practices by the time they are in their late twenties 
or early thirties. Perhaps a natural outcome of this situation is 
a tendency for these young leaders to favour their contemporaries 
in matters of hiring, promotions and retention. Such a tendency 
is, of course, one facet of discrimination against mature workers, 
particularly amongst non-manual workers. It is in the area of 
salaried employment that rapid promotions for young people appear 
most prevalent. 

It may be accepted as part of human nature for people to be 
drawn towards others from their own generation. However, when 
such a condition has a detrimental effect upon the freedom of 
opportunity for other groups a need arises for measures to counteract 
this tendency. Appealing to the sense of justice inherent in many 
young people and the application of logic might have some effect if 
carried out by weli-planned educational efforts. However, there 
may be deeper psychological causes to be overcome before this 
aspect of age discrimination can be eradicated. 

Some indication of possible psychological causes lies in the con- 


fessions of young executives. Young supervisors, personnel people 
and junior executives have frequently stated that they experience 
a feeling of embarrassment at having people much older than them- 
selves under their supervision. In some cases such statements might 
be excuses to cover prejudice rather than reasons for discrimination. 
This is one aspect of age discrimination, however, which cannot be 
ignored. 


ACTIVITIES IN CANADA TO COUNTERACT THE PROBLEM 


Shortly after the end of the Second World War the Canadian 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, recognised that workers in the 40-plus age 
group—and sometimes those in their thirties—were finding increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining employment. 

It was generally felt at that time that age discrimination was 
caused by a state of mind existing among employers and the public 
generally. This was the widespread thinking that persons were 
usually past their prime when they had turned forty and, therefore, 
that to hire them was not a wise policy. This attitude was, of course, 
encouraged by the almost universal glorification of youth, described 
in the opening paragraphs of this article. 
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For several years efforts were made to change such fallacious 
thinking by presenting facts and logic. The Labour Department’s 
Information Branch was assigned the task of conducting a continu- 
ing educational programme. All types of media were used, including 
radio broadcasts, brochures, articles in magazines and trade publica- 
tions, press releases, films, speeches, and personal contacts with 
representatives of both management and labour. At the same time 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission’s National Employment 
Service, through the day-to-day contacts of its local employment 
officials, endeavoured to persuade employers to consider applicants 
on the basis of qualifications without regard to age. These combined 
efforts were widely supported by the press in editorials, feature 
stories and news columns and by magazines and trade journals in 
feature articles. 

These activities resulted in a growing awareness of the existence 
of the problem. Some actual progress was made. In some instances 
employers announced the removal or raising of age limits in hiring. 
However, despite these efforts the problem still persisted. Too 
many “ help wanted ” advertisements still carried age limits. 

In 1947 a special counselling service for older applicants for 
employment was established on an experimental basis in Toronto, 
Canada, by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The coun- 
selling unit did not make placements ; its function was solely coun- 
selling. After an applicant had been interviewed on one or more 
occasions, he or she was sent back to the local employment office for 
referral to employment. 

One successful feature of the counselling was that many appli- 
cants, encouraged by the interviews, had their self-confidence re- 
stored and with a new and realistic self-appraisal of their abilities 
were enabled to go out and get jobs for themselves. Previously they 
had tried repeatedly to obtain employment and in time had become 
discouraged. A check was made on these cases a year and a half 
later and it was found that 90 per cent. of them were still employed. 

Largely as a result of the experience gained by this experiment, 
the Special Placements Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission’s National Employment Service today has trained 
counsellors available in local employment offices across Canada. 
These employment counsellors are available for the counselling of 
youth and the physically handicapped as well as for older workers 
who cannot be placed through regular channels. 

The Canadian Government established the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers in 1953. This Committee was com- 
posed of representatives from the Departments of Labour, National 
Health and Welfare, and Veterans’ Affairs, and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. In more recent years a representative from 
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the Civil Service Commission has been added. Its purpose was to 
give continuing study to the problem of the older worker and to 
advise on remedial measures. 

The Committee realised that while age discrimination arising 
from prejudice and false beliefs formed the core of the problem there 
were other factors which influenced the situation. One of the more 
significant of these was a steady increase in the number of industrial 
pension plans in existence. 

Pension plans, while bringing desirable benefits to workers 
generally, were found to have a direct and indirect influence on the 
employment of older workers and on the fixing of arbitrary age 
limits in hiring. Employers generally considered that the more 
“ older ” participants there were in a pension scheme the greater 
would be the costs. In certain types of plans this is true. 

Employers who might be willing to consider the slight additional 
costs of hiring older workers as a small price to pay for experience 
and mature judgment sometimes hesitated on other grounds. They 
reasoned that retiring employees, who had not been long enough in 
a pension scheme to have built up adequate retirement incomes, 
would have an adverse public relations effect on the company. 
Therefore, it was preferable not to hire them in the first place. 

Many firms feel that having an employee pension plan is an 
inducement to their employees to remain with them for the duration 
of their working life. By hiring older workers they would eventually 
have an almost complete staff of older employees, which some 
thought might not be conducive to maximum efficiency. In such 
cases the pension plan has a direct influence detrimental to the 
hiring of older workers. 

The significance of the indirect influence of pension schemes was 
sometimes reflected in the attitude of smaller employers. A small 
firm may take a larger establishment as a model, planning its policy 
along the same lines as the large organisation in the interests of 
successful operation. The policy of the larger company may include 
arbitrary age limits in its hiring. The smaller employer decides this 
practice must be necessary in the interests of efficiency and makes 
similar regulations. The small firm may not have considered that the 
cost of the larger firm’s particular type of pension plan was the 
possible reason for the age limits and that this reason may have no 
bearing on its own case. In cases like this, pension schemes may be 
the indirect cause of age discrimination among smaller employers. 

Giving consideration to all aspects the Committee proceeded to 
encourage continuing educational efforts against discrimination 
arising from prejudice and false beliefs. At the same time it gave 
consideration to ways and means of reducing the effects of contri- 
buting factors, including pension plans, promotions from within, 
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compulsory retirement, obsolescent skills, and the inadequate 
training and educational background of many mature workers. The 
Committee also recognised the need for research to fill gaps in 
existing knowledge and understanding of the problem. 

Under the sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers a special group of government experts, chaired by a 
member of the Committee, made a comprehensive study of the 
effects of pension plans on the employment of older workers. Their 
report was published in 1957. A significant conclusion of the study 
was that 

Nothing inherent in the nature of a pension plan makes it impossible for 
an employer to hire an older worker or to retain him beyond normal retire- 


ment age. The restrictive clauses incorporated in some plans would appear 
to stem more from employment policy than from pension policy.! 


Research was carried out by the Labour Department’s Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch. One major project was the study 
of age and performance in the retail industry which was quoted 
earlier in this article.2 Another was a statistical study of the 
aging worker in the Canadian economy.’ In order to assess and 
evaluate work done in this field the Economics and Research 
Branch arranged for a review of research findings to be made by 
Professor S. D. Clark, Department of Sociology, University of 


Toronto, during the summer of 1957. 

Professor Clark’s final report was published in 1959 under the 
title The Employability of the Older Worker. The complex nature 
of the problem of the older worker was clearly outlined by Professor 
Clark in the opening paragraph of his report, which stated— 


Of the various issues that have grown up about the problem of old age, 
none perhaps has attracted more attention nor led to more disagreement than 
the nature of the difficulties faced by persons of advancing years in securing 
and retaining employment. That persons of advancing years do face difficul- 
ties in securing and retaining employment is a fact beyond questioning. Nor 
is there any questioning the seriousness of the resulting problem, whether the 
concern is the economic, social and psychological welfare of those persons 
facing employment difficulties or with the loss to national production result- 
ing from the failure of society to make the fullest and most effective use of its 
work force. What is open to question, however, is the extent to which the 
employment difficulties of older people result from the free and natural 
workings of the labour market or are a consequence of artificially created 
impediments to the employment of persons of advanced years.* 


1 Department of Labour: Pension Plans and the Employment of Older 
Workers (Ottawa, 1957), p. 45. 

2 Age and Performance in Retail Trade, op. cit. 

3’ Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch: The Aging 
Worker in the Canadian Economy (Ottawa, 1959). 

*S. D. Clark : The Employability of the Older Worker (Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1959). 
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It was fully recognised that the problem of the older worker 
was only one aspect, but one of the most important aspects, of a 
whole sezies of problems connected with aging. Many of those 
closely concerned with the subject felt that the social, psycho- 
logical, welfare, and medical problems of the present generations 
of elderly persons may have arisen largely from lack of economic 
security during the years of middle age. It was therefore deemed 
a paramount necessity to reduce or eliminate barriers to the 
maintenance of economic security, such as age discrimination in 
employment, in order that the problems of aging might be held 
to a minimum among future generations of aged people. 

Social welfare and voluntary agencies across Canada have, in 
recent years, given increasing attention to the many problems 
of aging. As a result considerable support for the activities of 
government agencies on behalf of mature workers has developed 
among these groups. Prominent labour leaders have publicly 
endorsed efforts to improve the employment climate for middle- 
aged and older workers. Management associations have also given 
considerable support through their publications and in communica- 
tions to their membership. 

While some progress was made, at least to the extent of wide- 
spread awareness of the problem, mature workers still had difficulty 
in obtaining employment. 

Following a directive from the Honourable Michael Starr, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, to intensify efforts on behalf of older 
workers, a division was established by the Labour Department 
under the general direction of the National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, with a small staff devoting full time to the problem. 

The Division on Older Workers commenced operations on a 
full time basis in 1959. Its functions included co-ordination of 
the activities of the Labour Department generally in the field ; 
the stimulation and encouragement of educational efforts in co- 
operation with the Information Branch ; the encouragement of 
needed research in co-operation with the Economics and Research 
Branch and other agencies interested in problems of aging ; liaison 
with welfare and voluntary agencies and with provincial govern- 
ment officials interested in the subject; liaison with agencies 
abroad ; the holding of a watching brief on developments in the 
field in other countries ; and the assembly and dissemination of 
informational material. 

Intensified action by both the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Department of Labour has been carried on in the 
last two years. The Unemployment Insurance Commission’s 
National Employment Service has increased its efforts to persuade 
employers to hire on the basis of qualifications without regard 
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to age. This has been accomplished by local employment officials’ 
making special visits to explain the situation to employers who 
specify unnecessary age limits. Through its Special Placements 
Division, the National Employment Service has provided assistance 
to the older worker himself by additional counselling staff and 
placement facilities. The Commission prepared and published a 
booklet called, How Old is Old ? and sent copies to more than 
80,000 employers, union officials, associations and interested 
individuals. These efforts have resulted in an increase in place- 
ments of older workers. 

A broad educational programme involving liaison with national 
and provincial organisations, including mass publicity outlets such 
as television and radio, in order to enlist their support and participa- 
tion, has been undertaken by the Department of Labour. The 
necessary research and production of promotional material is 
being done in the Department. 

As an opening gun in this long-range campaign, a letter over 
the signature of the Minister of Labour was sent to some 45,000 
employers. In this the Minister outlined the problem and sought 
the assistance of employers in reducing it. The reaction exceeded 
all expectations. Replies were received representing the practices 
and opinions of some 15,000 recipients of the letter, including 
virtually all of Canada’s larger employers. Many of the replies were 
two to four-page discussions of the problem by heads of com- 
panies, indicating the tremendous interest which was aroused. 
Each reply was acknowledged individually with comments on the 
particular points raised by the employer concerned. The majority 
of the replies were favourable to the objectives of the campaign, 
although many employers pointed out some of the practical 
difficulties involved. 

The wealth of information and advice contained in the 
employers’ replies is now undergoing detailed analysis preparatory 
to the publication of a report. Many employers stated that they 
had changed their hiring policies as a result of receiving the letter. 
An added dividend wasa new wave of press support from coast to 
coast, in the form of editorials, feature columns, and news stories, 
accorded by newspapers and periodicals which received the letter 
as employers. 

In support of these efforts the Labour Department prepared 
and disseminated information through brochures, booklets, radio 
talks, speeches and articles in magazines and its own official 
publication, the Labour Gazette. Television films and radio announce- 
ments were prepared and distributed to all stations in Canada. 
They have been widely used by a large number of these outlets. 
A film called Date of Birth, first produced in 1950, was revised 
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and is being recirculated in co-operation with the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce and its local affiliates. Large outdoor advertising 
signs, Carrying a rhyming reminder to all, are appearing in strategic 
locations across the country ; space is donated as a public service 
by companies which specialise in this type of advertising, while 
the Department pays only for the cost of materials. 

It has been realised for some time in Canada that part of the 
difficulties unemployed workers of all ages encounter in finding 
jobs has been a lack of educational, vocational or technical qualifica- 
tions among many of them. Under federal-provincial training agree- 
ments the provincial governments can supply vocational and tech- 
nical training to unemployed persons. Greater stimulation to this 
programme has recently been provided by new legislation which 
raises the federal financial participation to 75 per cent. of the costs 
of training for the unemployed. Under the former legislation the 
federal Government contributed 50 per cent. As there are no age 
limits for entrants to this type of training it is expected that in- 
creased activity in this field will make it possible for more unem- 
ployed older workers to participate. 

As Canada’s largest employer, the federal Government has 
endeavoured to set an example with respect to the hiring of mature 
workers. Positive action in this direction is indicated by the 
following extract from the 1959 annual report of the Civil Service 
Commission of Canada in a section dealing with the Commission’s 
Standing Committee on Estimates, which states— 

. . It should be noted that there are now few age limits for entrance to the 
civil service. Those which once applied to clerks and other large groups were 
abolished some years ago. Those which remain apply to training classes, 
such as the lowest grades of foreign service officer and classes where physical 
fitness is of prime importance, such as firefighter. Following consideration of 
the Committee’s recommendation even the need for these was reviewed and 
it may be expected no new age limits will be imposed without the most 
compelling reasons. The Commission is fully cognizant of the fact that the 
Civil Service should set an example in the employment of the older 
worker. ...? 


A survey of the Commission’s hirings in 1958 was carried out 
through the good offices of the Commission’s representative on the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older Workers. This study re- 
vealed that some 4,000 of the 20,000 new appointments made in 1958 
went to persons over 40 years of age. Of these 1,100 were over 50 
years old. 

There is some evidence that these combined co-operative efforts 
are having an effect on employer attitudes. However, the problem 


1 Civil Service Commission of Canada: Annual Report (1959) (Ottawa), 
pp. 8 and 9. 
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is still far from solution and efforts will have to be continued for 
some time to come. Experience has shown that continual pressure 
on public opinion is required merely to keep age discrimination in 
check. It is generally realised that only active efforts and the 
complete co-operation of governments at all levels, management, 
organised labour, voluntary agencies and the public at large over a 
long period can offer any hope of a lasting solution of the problem. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


In an assessment of the older worker problem and in planning 
efforts to combat it certain basic ideas should be kept in mind, for 
example— 

(1) Mature people can frequently offer to employers such valuable 
qualities as experience, judgment, stability, dependability, knowl- 
edge, and low labour turnover. 

(2) Despite the undoubted attributes of mature persons many 
employers include age limits in their hiring policies. Such policies 
are not only detrimental to older workers but can work to the 
disadvantage of the employer by restricting his choice of applicants. 
These practices appear illogical. 


(3) Widespread prejudice in favour of youth exists. Preference 
for youth in jobs requiring speed and agility is practical, but 
enlightened employers have found that the blending of the peculiar 
qualities of youth with the mature qualities of older workers can be 
conducive to the greatest efficiency. 


(4) Age discrimination exists mainly because of prejudices and 
fallacious beliefs. Attitudes arising from these causes are probably 
the core of the problem, but contributing factors such as pension 
plans and the lack of flexibility in such plans (which prevents a 
worker from carrying pension rights from one employer to another), 
overemphasis on promotions from within, and accelerated promo- 
tions of young people, play an important part. 

(5) All workers should be judged on their merits as individuals 
rather than as members of a specific group. 

(6) Age discrimination arising from any cause is not compatible 
with justice for the individual. 


Justice and freedom of opportunity to every individual, as 
spelled out by the United Nations, was adopted by 58 countries in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in December 1948. 
Is it justice and freedom of opportunity to raise artificial barriers to 
employment against any segment of society for reasons of age ? 
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Should not all individuals have an equal opportunity to obtain jobs 
for which they are capable, regardless of their age ? Under a 
democratic system has society the moral right to create preferences 
for any particular age group ? 

These fundamental questions need careful consideration and 
lasting answers must be sought if an ultimate solution to the 
problem is to be found. 

Perhaps there has been too much tendency to classify workers 
as groups rather than as individuals. Considerable effort has been 
expended to stress the favourable attributes of older workers as a 
group. In an educational programme this has sometimes been 
necessary. However, it must always be remembered that there are 
good and bad workers among older persons just as there are in any 
age group. 

An educational programme should strive to persuade employers 
to consider every applicant for employment on the grounds of his 
qualifications as an individual without regard to age. Education, 
carried out continuously over an indefinite period, would appear to 
offer the most effective means of checking the growth of the prob- 
lem. 

In an educational programme facts must be given to overcome 
fallacies. Justice to the individual can well be stressed and the logic 
of the case for the older worker must be properly presented. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for the mature worker is the 
fact that the vast majority of older workers are already gainfully 
employed. Therefore they must be performing satisfactorily. If all 
those aged 40 and over, in industry, public life, public employment 
or education were suddenly to be withdrawn from activity the 
economic life of many nations so afflicted would come to a standstill. 

The older worker himself must be encouraged and assisted to 
keep his skills, knowledge and educational standards abreast of 
technological progress. He must keep his mind flexible and be able 
to adapt himself to changes. He cannot expect much consideration 
from a prospective employer unless he can offer the qualifications 
required. There is a need for efforts in this area. 

In summary it might be suggested that any long-range pro- 
gramme designed to reduce the effects of discrimination against 
older workers should include the following : 


(1) Education, directed at employers, workers, and the public 
generally, carried on continuously at national, area, and community 
levels. 


(2) Maintenance of continued liaison with employer and worker 
organisations and voluntary agencies. 


(3) Research to fill gaps in existing knowledge. 
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(4) Provision of counselling, guidance and training facilities for 
workers of all age groups. This is important, not only to assist 
mature workers who have employment difficulties, but also to 
prevent present generations of younger workers from having the 
same difficulties when they become older. 


(5) Provision of adequately staffed special placement facilities 
in employment services, which can be useful in assisting all those 
with peculiar employment difficulties, including older workers, 
inexperienced youthful workers and the physically handicapped. 





Employment Opportunities 
for Women in France 
by 


Simone TROISGROS 
Assistant General Secretary, French Confederation of Christian Workers 


Factors such as the economic structure of a country and the 
geographical distribution of industry tend to restrict the types of 
vocational training and the jobs available to women much more than 
they do in the case of men. Taking France as an example, the author 
of the following brief article shows how women, and especially young 
girls, still encounter all kinds of economic and social difficulties in 
obtaining suitable training and employment, if indeed they are not 
cut off from them altogether. She considers that regional development 
planning, provided it gives due weight to women’s legitimate aspira- 
tions in this connection, can do much to improve this state of affairs. 


HE aim of this article is not so much to review French legisla- 

tion on vocational training and the underlying principles of 
French regional development planning as to use this information as 
a starting point for a study of the influence of the economic structure 
on training, and especially of its effect on the situation of working 
women and girls, and on the employment opportunities open to 
young people on the threshold of working life. 


* 
* ok 


It was in 1920 that provision was made in France, by the 
passage of the “ Astier Act ” dated 25 July 1919, for vocational 
training either in public or private apprenticeship centres or in the 
undertaking, supported by practical courses on the job. 

A great expansion of vocational training centres took place after 
1939 ; in 1945 there were 860 establishments with a total of 65,000 
students, while in 1959 there were 900 centres with 165,000 students, 
65,000 of them girls. In the same year private centres were provid- 
ing instruction for some 40,000 students. 

Technical training schools (numbering 210 and including 54 for 
girls), the technical sections of the /ycées and modern schools and 
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the vocational sections of continuation classes award a certificate 
of industrial education or commercial education.} 

The national vocational schools (which number 20, including 
6 for girls, with 15,000 students) train technicians who receive a 
diploma on successfully passing their final examinations”, after which 
they can continue their studies for a further two years in order to 
obtain a technician’s diploma. 

The apprenticeship centres, technical colleges, vocational 
sections of continuation classes and national vocational training 
schools, are all technical training establishments. 

Vocational] training both public and private, and whether given 
in school or elsewhere, is in all cases under the supervision of the 
Directorate of Technical Education in the Ministry of National 
Education. 

To be more precise, a girl of 14 years of age who has her cer- 
tificate of primary studies * may continue her studies by entering 
a technical training school after taking an entrance examination or 
attending continuation classes, or she may go to an apprenticeship 
centre (or a private school specialising in the occupation which 
interests her, or a workshop school), or she may become an appren- 
tice under contract to an undertaking. 

A girl of 16 with the diploma of further primary studies * may 
enter a technical training school, a specialised school or a section of 
a national vocational training school. 

A girl of 18 who has obtained her baccalauréat (school-leaving 
examination for the top classes of the senior level) may go to 
university, continue her studies with a view to taking up teaching, 
or enter a specialised school. 


* 
* * 


A growing number of careers are being opened up to French- 
women. Quite apart from the many liberal professions in which 
women now make a career, substantia] opportunities exist in the 
social field (as social or medico-social workers, surgical technicians, 
medical secretaries, nurses, child guidance counsellors and kinder- 
garten teachers) and in industry (as technicians, laboratory 
assistants, research chemists, etc.). But all these careers, like that 
of teaching, generally require as a minimum the first part of the 
baccalauréat or an equivalent standard of education, which rules out 


1 Brevet d’enseignement industriel (B.E.I.), and Brevet d’enseignement 
commercial (B.E.C.). In this connection see A. Campa: “ The Organisation 
of General and Vocational Education in France”, in Jnternational Labour 
Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 6, Dec. 1960, p. 525. 

2 Dipldme d’éléve brevetée des E.N.P. 

8 Certificat d'études primaires (C.E.P.). 

* Brevet d’études du premier cycle (B.E.P.C.). 
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a large number of girls who do not realise in time the need for such 
education or who have no chance of going beyond the primary 
school stage, most often for family reasons. 

Boys and girls who are destined to take up manual work will 
therefore need to attend school longer if they are to have an 
adequately broad basic education to ensure progressive advance- 
ment in their subsequent career as technical development calls for 
more and more professional knowledge and qualifications. 

For several years already it has been possible to stay in school 
after the period of compulsory education ; but, although the per- 
centage of girls of from 14 to 16 years of age who continue their 
studies is higher than that of boys of the same age, the position is 
the opposite for those of 18 and 19 years of age. The reason given 
by many for this state of affairs is that even today it seems less 
imperative for girls to continue their studies than boys. Under an 
ordinance dated 6 January 1959 compulsory schooling for both 
boys and girls is to be prolonged until the age of 16 by 1967. 

The data of the National Institute of Statistics show that the 
percentage of women engaged in economic activity is closely 
related to level of education (table I). 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE WOMEN AT 
VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 





] 
Total number | 
of women 
Type of diploma aged between 
| 15 and 65 years | 
(in thousands) | 
' 


Percentage 
of women 
economically 
active * 


General education : 
Without diploma. . . AES eg 41.4 
Certificate of primary studies . . alts 51.3 
Diploma of further primary studies . . 59.7 
Baccalauréat (Parts 1 and 2) and higher 

primary certsicate . . 1. 6 ss ot ts 64.6 


Advanced studies : 
OO ee a 64.7 
een ae ek ak Ja.5 
| ae a 77.4 
Science and engineering pul 75 
Other professions. . .. . 61.6 


Completed ? 


Technical training : 
Certificate of vocational aptitude. . . | 230 67.2 
Completion of apprenticeship certificate f : 
Various technical education certificates . | 112 68.1 
Various diploma courses of technical | 

training . . Se ee ee a ee 201 15 
Fine arts diploma | ; , 9 38.2 
Medical and social assistant’s diploma - | 108 82.4 











1 This percentage is calculated by comparing the number of active women of all ages with the number of 
women indicated in the preceding column. # At least a licentiate’s degree or a diploma showing that studies 
have been completed. 
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In 1954 women accounted for only 34.6 per cent. of the eco- 
nomically active population. Table II gives the percentage of women 
in various occupational categories and shows that there is still much 
to be done to improve women’s occupational situation. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES 


= 

| 

Per- | F 

Category centage Category centage | 
of women | of women 





| | 
| Senior staff : | Salaried employees : 
; ag 1 
Profegsors, liberal and Offices © . 
scientific professions . Offices 
Engineers * |; Commerce 
Senior managerial staff ! 
Senior officials? . ... 





| Wage earners : 
| women? 2.446 4 + «] 
| Skilled workers! .. . | 
Lewoemers . . «6 ees 
Foremen and _éé skilled 
Schoolteachers, medical workers 2 . : | 
and social services! .| 70 _ a ear ae 
Schoolteachers, medical | Fisheries . 
and social services? .| 66 | 
. ~ . | 
Junior officials?. . . .| 29.7 | Bea NLT 
; nn | Domestic service 
Managerial staff ae Cleaning ....... 
Technicians ! 8.9 Other personal services 


| 
| 


Junior staff : 


Personal services : 
] 
| 
| 


a — 1 — ae | —_ — — _ 


1 Private sector. * Public sector. 


Various factors are at the root of this situation. One is that 
parents continue to attach less importance to the choice of a career 
for their daughters than for their sons, as a result of which girls are 
driven into the traditional occupations which provide no scope for 
advancement, and some of which are even in the process of dis- 
appearing. 

Since the decree of 2 September 1939 vocational guidance has 
been compulsory in France for primary school children at the end 
of their schooling. It must be admitted, however, that some children 
dodge this obligation. Moreover, the guidance counsellors do not 
compel a child to take up a certain occupation, but simply give 
advice. Their task is no less important for that, but it is made 
difficult partly by the fact that there are not enough of them, and 
partly because estimations of employment opportunities are not 
always made on a long-term basis, though great progress has been 
made in this field in France. The preparation of the Fourth Mod- 
ernisation and Investment Plan has brought interesting statistical 
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data to light and has led to greater knowledge of the employment 
structure. All these investigations will be of great help in trans- 
forming and developing regional economies.* 


* 
* * 


In spite of the efforts made to lessen disparities in the level of 
regional economic development, delay has been caused by in- 
adequate financial resources and by the indifference or even the 
resistance of the communities concerned, so that only a limited 
amount has been done in certain départements. This has served to 
increase the number of girls and women who cannot take up an 
occupation even though they would like to, or are unemployed 
because of economic stagnation in their region. 

Impelled by the need to earn their living or tired of being 
inactive, these girls leave their region to find work in large towns 
and cities, for the most part in Paris, which has a strong attraction 
for them and where they believe they will have no difficulty in 
finding jobs. Those who have guaranteed employment (members 
of the teaching profession or civil servants, for instance) are the 
most ready to migrate. Every year more than a thousand girls are 
taken on by the postal, telegraph and telecommunications service 
in Paris (1,550 in 1959), all of them coming from the provinces, 
particularly the west, centre and south-west of France. They have 
tremendous difficulty in finding accommodation and during the 
early years suffer from loneliness and homesickness. 

Many families have serious misgivings about allowing their 
young daughters to leave home ; some even oppose it. In semi- 
rural areas where small family farms or businesses predominate, 
parents consider that girls who do not find jobs on the spot or in 
the immediate neighbourhood should remain at home, even though 
this may force them into inactivity. So these young girls allow the 
most important years of their working life to go by ; for the most 
part they suffer from this loss of experience and in many cases are 
denied the possibility of contributing in money to the modernisa- 
tion of the home or farm and hence to the development of local 
trade and prosperity. 

While A. Sauvy accurately observed that “the easier it be- 
comes for men to move about, the more they seem to be rooted ”, 
it is no less true that some migration of the working population of 
both sexes is indispensable, especially since in many regions there 
is a surplus of young people of working age. Such migration has 
many effects. One of the most obvious is the overcrowding in the 


1 In this connection see “ Regional Development, Economic Growth and 
Employment in France ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XX, No. 4, 
Oct. 1959, pp. 289-318. 
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great centres, particularly around Paris. Geographical mobility of 
labour always gives rise to psychological and social difficulties, 
which, in the case of female manpower, need special and more 
searching study. 

Even at the present day, a large majority of parents hold the 
view that, until they marry, girls should remain within the family 
circle. Many of those who leave their families run into more or less 
serious moral problems, particularly if they are not yet of age. 
Married women, of course, must usually make a home where their 
husbands are working. To these considerations must be added a 
number of others no less important, such as for instance the problem 
of dependent parents, the responsibility for whom usually falls on 
their daughters. All these factors have a profound effect on the 
actions of women workers and their freedom of movement. 

It is therefore becoming more and more apparent that regional 
industrialisation through decentralisation or the introduction of 
new industries, accompanied by the provision of vocational training 
facilities and the organisation of markets, is the best way to prevent 
the expansion of the economy and of employment and a large-scale 
rural exodus from upsetting the social balance of the great urban 
centres. 

« * « 

The preparatory work for the modernisation and investment 
plan, based on 1954 census statistics, showed that a deficit in female 
manpower could be expected to arise in about 1961. 

It was forecast that the active female population, which num- 
bered 6,650,000 in 1954, would decrease between 1954 and 1961 by 
some 190,000, made up of 100,000 as a result of natural demo- 
graphic changes and 90,000 owing to voluntary prolongation of 
schooling. Since 6,610,000 economically active women were 
expected to be needed to meet the requirements of the plan in 1961, 
this leaves a gap of 150,000 persons. 

Whenever this manpower shortage is mentioned, it is only too 
often suggested that the solution lies in promoting part-time work 
for women. But it should be remembered that this type of work 
would also appeal to many of those working full time, who would 
prefer to spend part of the day at home if they could. In other 
words what would be gained by promoting part-time employment 
on the one hand might well be lost on the other ; and it would be 
better to make certain, first, that there are jobs for all those who 
would like them but to whom productive employment is closed 

particularly all the young girls who are not in a trade or occupa- 
tion. According to official statistics there were 418,000 such girls 
and women in 1957. 
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It is undeniable that the number of working women depends to 
a substantial degree on the number of jobs offered to them by local 
industries. The variation in the proportion of women aged 15 to 
65 years from non-agricultural homes engaged in active employ- 
ment is considerable ; it approaches 30 per cent., for example, in 
the highly industrialised départements of Vosges and Aube, but 
falls to under 5 per cent. in the economically underdeveloped 
départements of Lozére, Basses-Alpes and Hautes-Alpes. 

The data of the National Institute of Statistics show that 
the proportion of economically active women also varies greatly 
from one large city to another. 

This tends to lend force to the belief that there is a permanent 
reserve of underemployed women. 


* 
* * 


Some progress has already been made with the decentralisation 
of industry, and in several départements this has been of benefit to 
women workers. An example is provided by the case of Eure-et- 
Loir, where more than 2,000 women and girls have been able to find 
jobs thanks to the establishment of factories making radio equip- 
ment in three areas, as well as the introduction or expansion of 
ready-made clothing workshops. Another is that of Aude, where a 
persistent crisis in the hat-making industry, which brought unem- 
ployment and the disappearance of job opportunities for women 
workers, has been partly overcome by the establishment of plastics 
factories. Women can play an appreciable role in the pharmaceu- 
tical, chemical and electronics industries, among others, or in 
scientific research. A number of industrial establishments in these 
branches are already being set up in the provinces. 

It is indispensable that, each time a heavy industry is set up in 
a region, arrangements should be made at the same time for the 
creation of a light or manufacturing industry to ensure a balance 
between jobs for men and for women. It should also be borne in 
mind that when families settle around industrial centres created in 
this way, their needs become steadily greater as the children reach 
the age of schooling and employment. 

Regional development planning should take account of the way 
in which the activities of different groups and cities fit in with one 
another, as well as of economic and social currents and the relative 
importance of the towns, market towns and villages involved. New 
industries should therefore be located or old ones converted with 
an eye to centres of communication and means of transport acces- 
sible to women workers, preferably within a radius of 5 to 15 kilo- 
metres at most. How important this can be is shown by the fact 
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that girls and women in two north-eastern départements (Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais), whose fathers or husbands work in the mines, have 
to undertake a long journey by motor coach every day to and from 
their work in the textile factories. Most of them leave home between 
3 and 5 a.m. and do not return before about 6 p.m. This explains 
why most of these women are tired out all week and feel the need 
to escape on Sundays to recreations that are not always the most 
suitable, with regrettable if understandable effects on the balance 
of the lives they lead. 

Furthermore the movement of large numbers of workers out of 
agriculture and into industry and the conversion of declining 
industries create a pressing need for adequate vocational retraining 
facilities. It has been observed that where new industries requiring 
mostly female workers are wise enough to allow them—especially 
those from semi-rural areas—the necessary period of adaptation, 
a very satisfactory labour force can be built up. But it is to be 
deplored that all too often they are required to work at an excessive 
pace, and in some cases at one that is quite inhuman. Moreover, 
certain employers seem to be deliberately paying abnormally low 
rates, particularly to the lowest grades of semi-skilled women 
workers, a policy that is giving rise to highly justified wage claims. 

However, industrial decentralisation is only possible if there is 
an improvement in the occupational skills of the regional labour 
force. Such improvement calls for a parallel development of general 
education and vocational training facilities. 

Substantial sums must therefore be earmarked for a greater 
number of vocational training centres. These must be better 
distributed geographically and must comprise more sections 
corresponding to the trades required by the new industries in each 
region. More mixed vocational sections should also be opened so as 
to increase the choice of vocational training opportunities for girls. 

Adult vocational training is available in France for boys and 
girls over 17 years of age and adults without a trade, for men and 
women workers who need retraining for industries short of man- 
power, for persons who have not followed their trades for a long 
time and need refresher courses, and for the physically handicapped. 

Although adult vocational training is fairly extensive in the 
metal, building, electricity and garment trades, in office work, etc., 
there are still too few openings for girls, for whom training in limited, 
in practice, to the ready-made clothing trade and shorthand- 
typing. And even for these occupations the training centres are 
almost all in Paris, which amply justifies the complaints voiced on 
the subject. 

Adult vocational training will undoubtedly have to be expanded 
to meet the demands of changing technology, industrial conversion 
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and the free circulation of workers throughout the countries of the 
European Economic Community. The Common Market will oblige 
countries to transform and modernise their industries and commerce, 
and retraining of workers of all ages must necessarily follow. 

Those responsible for regional economic development agencies 
must arouse not only the will to act of persons in leading positions 
but also the collaboration of everyone concerned. Goals must be 
clearly identified in the light of what is known of economic trends 
and requirements, with a view to achieving regional and national 
balance through the full use of national manpower resources. These 
problems should even be removed from the national plane and 
seen in the context of the European economy. 

Likewise no effort should be spared to ensure a balance between 
jobs for men and for women. This means that the structure of the 
working population of the country must be constantly kept under 
review by means of more and more detailed statistics. 

Women themselves should play a greater part in regional 
development policy. While it is to be hoped that they will be 
represented in the future on the research and working committees 
of the bodies set up, they must come to grips with the problem now, 
learn the facts and what has to be done, make a constructive 
contribution through their trade union organisations, and see that 
those responsible are kept in touch with public opinion so that what 
is accomplished meets clearly expressed aspirations and needs. The 
same is true for all workers, who should keep abreast of the situation 
and act concertedly in the social, economic and civic fields, so that 
plans for changes in economic structure lead to tangible results. 
Parents and educators, too, must be aware of the inevitable con- 
sequences of the rapid changes which the world is now experiencing 
and will certainly continue to witness for some time to come. 

Without detracting in any way from social or family traditions, 
which are the guarantees of those values most worth preserving, 
it may safely be said that the way of life current 20 or even ten years 
ago must be reconsidered, particularly as far as girls are concerned. 

Every effort should be made to prepare young people for the 
rapidly evolving world of tomorrow. Only in this way can each 
man and woman be given a solid foundation on which to build his 
or her future in freedom and dignity, in a world where technology 
and science are daily assuming greater and greater importance. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Projections of Population 
and Labour Force 


Social and economic planning—tf it is not to fall back on guesswork— 
must rely on scientifically calculated projections, particularly those relating 
to population and labour force. The projections featured in the following 
study for individual countries constitute a selection from official and other 
sources 1 ; since they have been compiled for different purposes and according 
to different methods their international comparability 1s limited, but it is 
believed that they are nevertheless of wide general interest. The rates of 
growth quoted have been computed by the I.L.O. 

Projections are, by their very nature, tentative and subject to revision 
as new facts come to light. In particular, the figures quoted below will have 
to be reviewed as the results of the latest round of national censuses taken 
in 1960 and 1961 become available. 


Knowledge of the size of the population of the different countries 
and its distribution by sex and age is generally available from the 
decennial population census, although there are unfortunately a number 
of countries (mainly in Africa, the Middle East and the Far East) for 
which census data are either inadequate or unavailable. Until recently 
there was one very large gap in our knowledge of the population of the 
world ; no reliable data were available concerning the population of 
mainland China until a census of limited scope was taken in 1953. 

The coverage of the population censuses taken around 1950 was 
much better than that in any preceding decade ; this was due, in a 
certain measure, to the United Nations world census programme.? 
(A similar programme for the 1960 period came into operation in 1958.) 
Recent years have seen a great increase in research on population ques- 
tions ; the extensive data available have permitted and encouraged 
compilation of world and regional estimates, including not only total 
population but its distribution by age and other characteristics.* 
Estimates of the world’s labour force in 1950, by continent, also have 
been published. 


‘ Not all of these projections have been formally endorsed by the governments con- 
cerned, even though government agencies may have prepared them. It has not been 
possible to present the full details given in the sources. 

2 Extensive world census data have been published in United Nations: Demographic 
Yearbook. See, in particular, the 1956 edition, devoted primarily to recent census data 
on the economically active population. 

3 Summary data are given in tables I and IIA below. 

*See the series of articles “The World’s Working Population”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1956, and Vol. LXXIV, No. 2, 
Aug. 1956, 
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During the past decade the need for population and labour force 
projections in connection with long-term planning for social and economic 
development has been keenly felt and extensive research has been done 
in this field by the United Nations * and also in many individual coun- 
tries by official bodies and private research workers. The present study 
brings together some of the principal results of this work. 

After a short discussion of the methods used for population and 
labour force projections, an analysis is made of figures on world and 
regional trends up to 1975, as well as of the more detailed data available 
for six selected countries. Tables of projections for these six countries 
and comments on the basic assumptions underlying the calculations are 
given in Appendix I. Finally Appendix II contains a selected reference 
list. 


METHOD OF PROJECTING POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE 
Population Projections 


The standard population projection technique requires a population 
distribution by age and sex for some base date. Each cohort (persons 
born during a specified period) of the base age-sex distribution is dimin- 
ished to account for mortality with the passage of time. This step 
requires a set of mortality rates by age and sex which are deemed 
adequate to represent mortality in each cohort during specific periods 
of time subsequent to the base date. 

Estimates of future births must then be computed. This requires 
a set of assumptions about the trend of fertility and computations to 
yield estimates of the number of births during particular periods of 
time consistent with the size and structure of the population. Mortality 
rates must then be applied to the cohorts represented by births during 
the projection period. Finally, projections should account for popula- 
tion change due to migration. 

Ideally, intensive investigation is needed before one assumption 
about future birth rates is adopted in preference to another. Refined 
methods would thus include study of long-term trends in marriage rates, 
age at marriage, age of mother at first birth, second birth and so on, 
trends as regards size of completed family, etc. Only countries with 
highly developed demographic and vital statistics have the necessary 
data for these refined studies ; it is mainly in such countries that intensive 
work has been done on projections. But the need for such information 
for the less developed countries is equally or even more pressing, and 
projections for these areas have therefore been attempted on the basis 
of whatever data were available at the time. In some cases, as in the 
United Nations study ?, to help overcome gaps in the demographic 
statistics in the country under consideration, use is made of data on 
trends in other countries with a similar socio-economic, cultural and 
climatic situation. 

Population projections thus have an element of uncertainty about 
them—because it is virtually impossible to gauge exactly what future 
birth rates, death rates and net migration rates will be. Yet as a rule 
the birth and death rates in any particular country change only slowly, 
so that projections for the near future may generally be safely made 
on n the basis of current rates for the various age and sex groups. 


* See, in partic ular, United Nations : The Future Growth of World Population, Popula- 
tion Studies, No. 28 (New York, 1958). 
2 Ibid. 
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It must be pointed out, however, that the effect of the margin of 
error in the rates assumed is cumulative with the passage of the years ; 
and projections of total population for even ten or 15 years ahead have 
sometimes been wide of the mark. In the post-war period a common 
source of error was the assumption that “ abnormally high ” birth rates 
would quickly decrease towards pre-war levels, whereas high rates have 
continued. A notable exception is the rapid decline in Japan, which 
was also not anticipated. 

Views as to the probable course of world population and the popula- 
tions of the different continents in the next 20 or 30 years have under- 
gone radical transformation during the past decade and each successive 
revision of projections has given a larger figure than the last. This does 
not refute the value of projections ; on the contrary, even the conservative 
projections made a few years ago brought home to people everywhere 
the tremendous problems implicit in the rapid population growth anti- 
cipated, especially in the economically less developed countries. It was 
realised that the rate of economic development in these countries needed 
to be greatly speeded up ; present rates of expansion are, in some cases, 
hardly keeping pace with population growth. 

The projections featured in the present article extend up to 15 years, 
which is a convenient period from a number of points of view. In the 
first place it means that, leaving aside migration, the projection of the 
numbers of women in the child-bearing age bracket is based only on 
the females already born, the youngest of whom would be aged 15 at 
the end of the period. Secondly, nearly all the workers potentially 
available at a date 15 years away have also already been born ; future 
changes in birth rates will thus have virtually no effect on the labour 
supply during the next 15 years. 

In most of the projections for economically developed countries 
given below little or no change in fertility is assumed for the next 
15 years. Some small reduction in rural areas is anticipated in some 
cases. Fertility is expected to decrease somewhat in the less developed 
countries, but the extent of the decline is very difficult to assess as it 
will depend on social and economic development, and on policies and 
practices adopted as regards family planning, and so forth. 

Mortality rates in economically developed countries are expected 
to change only very slowly, especially among persons of working age. 
During the recent past the decline has been significant only among 
elderly persons and infants, the over-all rate of decline is now relatively 
slow and is expected to become much slower in future. 

In less developed countries mortality is expected to fall rapidly in 
the next few decades as a result of improved living conditions, and 
better nutrition and health. As mortality is expected to decrease most 
heavily among young children and elderly people, only after ten to 
15 years will the labour force gain considerably from this development. 
In the meantime the dependency burden will rise. Better health condi- 
tions will, of course, enable the labour force to work more productively. 

While migration does not add directly to the total population of 
the world it has in the past played a vital part in population changes, 
especially in countries experiencing high immigration. A general rise 
in economic and social conditions in all parts of the world may tend 
to reduce migration, but man’s propensity to migrate might increase 
under certain conditions. In any case, only a few countries will be 
significantly affected by these population movements, if the experience 
of migration during the last decade is repeated. However, the future 
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course of migration is problematical and some of those making projections 
prefer either to exclude this factor or to illustrate the effect of several 
different levels of net migration. 


Labour Force Projections 


The projected labour force is obtained by applying expected labour 
force participation rates? to estimated future population by age and 
sex groups. Present and past rates for men and women in each age 
group are first studied to determine trends, that is the effect of social 
developments on the school-leaving age, retirement age, the propensity 
of married women to seek employment, and so on. 

There is little doubt, for example, that educational facilities will 
gradually improve all over the world; new workers will enter the 
employment market at higher ages, and the use of child labour will 
decrease. The relative decrease in the number of households engaged 
in farming and the change-over to non-agricultural work, also contribute 
to changes in labour force participation rates. In addition the demand 
for labour influences the number of persons making themselves available 
in the labour market at a particular time ; extension of opportunities 
for part-time work may draw into the labour market people who would 
not otherwise take paid employment. 

The impact of some of these factors on the size of the economically 
active population is not easy to assess. But participation rates usually 
change very slowly, and in most of the projections for the different 
countries quoted below it has been assumed that the rates during the 
next 15 years will be virtually the same as they were during the last 
few years.” 


RESULTS OF PROJECTIONS 
World Population and Labour Force 


It is perhaps already well known that in the last decade (1950-60) 
there has been an unprecedented growth in world population. The total 
bas risen from about 2,500 million to 2,900 million (see table I) or by 
nearly one-sixth. At this rate of increase—1.6 per cent. per annum— 
the world’s population would double itself in 44 years. However, an 
even faster rate of growth is expected between 1960 and 1975 (1.9 per 
cent. per annum), which means that the total would reach about 
3,860 million by 1975 or just over double the 1925 level. 

The world’s labour force was about 1,000 million persons in 19504 
and most probably grew by about 150 million between 1950 and 1960. 
This represented a net increase of 15 million workers per year compared 
with about 8 million per year in the preceding quarter of a century. 

3y 1975 the world’s labour force is expected to reach some 1 ,500 mil- 
lion. It will expand at an unprecedented rate—about the same as the 
population aged 15-64 years, 1.e. by 1.7 per cent. per annum—between 


1 The perticipation rate for males (or females) in a given age group is the ratio (per- 
centage) of the number of males (or females) in the labour force to the total number of 
males (or females) in that age group in the total population. 

2 Expected changes between 1955 and 1975 in the labour force participation rates 
in Canada and the United States are illustrated in Appendix I. 

3 The revised estimate for 1950 (1,009 million) is slightly less than the figure given 
in “ The World’s Working Population ”, op. cit., namely 1,025, owing to revision of the 
estimates for certain regions (North America, Europe, the U.S.S.R.). 
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TABLE I. WORLD TRENDS IN POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE 





F | Total population Population Total 
Year or period (all ages) aged 15-64 years labour force 
| 





1. Estimated numbers (millions of persons) 


| ; l (800) 
| 1,479 1,009 
| 1,702 | 1,163 
2,209 1,509 


2. Rates of growth (per cent. per annum) 


oe | 0.9 
1950-60 ...... | y) ’ 1.4 
| Sr 1.7 


| 











1 This estimate should be revised upward in the light of the latest United Nations estimate of world 
population (2,905 million in 1959) ; see note to regional trends. 


1960 and 1975. This parallelism of growth is also exhibited by the 
figures for the period 1950-60, when the population of working age and 
the labour force both grew by 1.4 per cent. per annum. 

Table I shows that since 1950 the total population is expanding 
at a faster rate than the population of working age and the labour force. 
This is because the proportion of children and elderly persons in the 
population is rising ? and will continue to do so for many years, a point 
that will be discussed further below. Consequently, the labour force 
participation rate for the world as a whole is declining ; in 1925 it was 
probably around 42 per cent., in 1950 just under 41 per cent. and in 
1960 about 40 per cent., while it may drop to 39 per cent. by 1975. 
On the other hand, the estimates in table I indicate an almost constant 
ratio (68.3 per cent.) between the number of persons in the labour force 
and population of working age. 


Regional Trends 


Past and projected trends in total population and population aged 
15-64 years in the different regions of the world are presented in 
tables IIA and IIB, together with labour force figures estimated by 
the I.L.0. Some of these estimates have been revised since the publica- 
tion of the studies by the United Nations and I.L.O. referred to earlier, 
and the total population figures for recent years are constantly being 
adjusted as new data become available. These revisions, however, do 


1 For a discussion of population trends as they concern children and young persons 
and of some of their implications for social and economic policy, see I.L.O.: Report of the 
Director-General, Report I, International Labour Conference, 44th Session, Geneva, 1960. 
Part I: Youth and Work (Geneva, 1960). 

2 There are minor differences between the estimates of total population for 1960 given 
in tables I and IIA and the latest estimates of the United Nations for 1959 given in 
Population and Vital Statistics Report, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. XII, No. 4 (1960). 
These differences indicate that most of the 1960 estimates require some revision—but the 
extent of revision needed is relatively small, except for the U.S.S.R. 

As regards the figures for the U.S.S.R., the preliminary results of the recent census 
imply that the projected figures for 1960 and also 1975 are as a consequence too high. 
The estimated population figure for 1960 is 215 million whereas the preliminary results 
of the 1959 census show 210 million people. 
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TABLE II A. ESTIMATED TRENDS IN POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE: 
ESTIMATED NUMBER IN MILLIONS 





Population Total 
aged labour 
15-64 years force 


Total 
population 
(all ages) 


114 
131 
166 


200 
235 
305 





North America (Canada 

and United States) . 125 79 
166 107 
197 118 
250 


| 
| 
| 
PE ave ee ree Sree 150 | 
| 
| 
| 


Latin America .... 100 
160 
205 
310 





1,020 
1,370 
1,615 
2,220 





Europe. ....... | 340 
385 

420 

480 


Oceania ....... 10 
13 
16 
21 


165 
185 
215 
275 




















1 See footnote 2, p. 382. 


not affect the regional totals significantly and it is not worth undertaking 
revision of related estimates of population of working age to take 
account of them. 

There is considerable variation in rates of growth from one region 
to another. This applies both to population and labour force estimates. 

Latin America (including Mexico and the Caribbean area) has by 
far the fastest growth—over 2.5 per cent. per annum increase in popula- 
tion through the period 1950-75. Whereas in 1950 Latin America had 
a smaller population’:than North America, by 1975 it is expected to 
have exceeded it by 60 million. 

Next comes Asia, where the rate increased from 1.2 per cent. per 
annum between 1925 and 1950 to 1.6 per cent. in the past decade, and 
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TABLE II B. ESTIMATED TRENDS IN POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE : 
RATES OF GROWTH 
(Per cent. per annum) 





Total Population 
Region | Period population age 
| (all ages) | 15-64 years 








gd. ke ee | 1925-50 
1950-60 
| 1960-75 


North America (Canada | 

and United States) | 1925-50 
1950-60 
1960-75 


-_ 


Latin America .... 1925-50 
1950-60 
1960-75 


1925-50 
1950-60 
1960-75 





NNR 








See ee 1925-50 
1950-60 
1960-75 


COW NAN wBMNOS ATR 


SoS Ne 


a ee 1925-50 
1950-60 
1960-75 





mh 
COW 





| 1925-50! 
| 1950-60 3 
| 1960-75 | 





a) 
nAuwu 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1 Results of the 1959 census of the U.S.S.R. suggest that these rates are slightly overstated. 


is expected to reach 2.2 per cent. per annum for the period 1960-75. 
This continent (excluding the Asian part of the U.S.S.R.) accounted for 
nearly 56 per cent. of the world’s population in 1960; it is expected 
to account for 63 per cent. of the increase in world population in the 
period 1960-75. 

Oceania also shows a rapid rate of growth, owing largely to relatively 
heavy immigration into Australia and New Zealand. 

Rates of growth were lowest in Europe and the U.S.S.R. between 
1925 and 1950; since then they have nearly doubled in Europe and 
tripled in the U.S.S.R. but are still below those for other economically 
advanced regions. 

The same pattern is seen in respect of rates of growth of population 
aged 15-64 years and labour force. There is a close relation between 
the two, as illustrated by population census results; rate of growth 
in the labour force is very much the same as that for the “ population 
of working age”. This is true especially of the projections shown in 
table II B and follows from the fact that in making the labour force 
projections for the different continents, it has been assumed that parti- 
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cipation rates for the different age groups of each sex would remain 
at approximately the same levels as experienced in recent years. 

The effects these developments would have on the regional 
distribution of the world’s population and labour force are illustrated 
in table III. 


TABLE III. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD’S POPULATION AND 
LABOUR FORCE, 1950 AND 1975 
( Percentages ) 





Total population Labour force 
Region ae 


1950 1975 1950 


MAS a ec oe at 6 i 8.8 

North America... . 6.7 6.5 | 

Latin America... . 6.4 8.0 

Asia 

Europe . 

i ae . 0.6 


ae. 6s ee se 7.4 . , 79 


World... 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


In almost all regions the total population has shown a higher rate 
of growth in the period 1950-60 than the population of working age 
or the labour force. This is expected to continue during the period 
1960-75, except in North America and Oceania, where the age distribu- 
tion of the population will favour approximately equal rates of growth 
in total population and labour force (Oceania) or even higher labour 
force growth (North America). More especially in European countries 
the aging of the population is resulting in large retirements from the 
labour force as an increasingly higher proportion of the population is 
found in the group over 64 years of age. In the less developed regions 
the already high proportion of the total population aged under 15 years 
has been increasing and will continue to do so for some years to come, 
owing to continuing high birth rates and decreasing infant mortality. 
The labour force participation rates will thus decline. Conversely 
the differential between rates of growth of total population and 
labour force has the consequence that the “ dependency burden” is 
increased. 

It is perhaps more usual to express the dependency burden as the 
number of persons in the population per 100 persons in the labour 
force, but this comparison introduces a factor—the degree of economic 
development—which makes the figures somewhat difficult to interpret : 
to be more explicit, high income per head (i.e. productivity) is associated 
with low participation rates (and higher dependency burdens) because 
more young persons stay longer at school, workers can afford to retire 
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earlier, and so forth. The result is that Asia and North America show 
about the same percentage of non-active persons (around 60) in the 
population. In the figures in table IV, therefore, a purely demographic 
measure of the dependency burden is used: the ratio of the total 
population to the population of working age (expressed as 100). The 
ratio is highest in the less developed areas (Africa, Asia and Latin 
America). This burden will increase in the next 15 years in all regions 
except North America and Oceania. 


TABLE IV. REGIONAL TRENDS IN THE DEPENDENCY BURDEN, 
1950-75 





Number of persons in the total a lation 
oar G00 gue ms aged 15-64 ars 
1950 1960 1975 


ee ee re 175 


North America ....... 155 


Asia 
Europe 


Oceania 


| 
| 
| 
| Latin America 
| 
| 


USS.R. 





World . 


The prospective increase in the dependency burden implies that, 
unless labour force participation rates rise through attraction into 
employment of a higher proportion of persons of working age, an increase 
in the productivity of labour will be required to maintain the same 
standard of living for the population. In many of the economically 
advanced countries, however, and in the less developed ones also, 
many persons are at present insufficiently employed. Fuller employment 
would raise production per head even at present levels of production 
per man-hour. Improved health and nutrition among the workers 
would also raise production. Higher labour force participation rates 
among men would be virtually restricted to those under 20 years of 
age and those over 60, because those aged from 20 to 60 years who 
are fit for work are nearly all in the labour force already. Assuming 
that in the future young persons will tend to remain in school and 
college longer, the chief source of additional recruits to the labour force 
are women over 20 years of age—but family responsibilities will continue 
to keep most of those between 20 and 35 years of age out of the labour 
market. 
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TABLE V. RATES OF GROWTH OF POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
(Per cent. per annum) 


, > = Germany New 
Canada Finland F.R) Sanlend 


1. Population 


1930-40 
1940-50 
1950-60 
1960-65 
1965-70 
1970-75 


0.1 0.8 
0.8 ee 
0.7 1.1 
0.4 0.5 
0.4 0.4 
0.5 0.3 


~I oo 


CoO wW 


NNNNR 


NNNNNS 
NN Lk AOS 


No 


Total labour force 


1930-40 E ; ~0.2 
1940-50 : 
1950-60 

1960-65 } j 

1965-70 , : 0.6 
1970-75 . i 0.4 


NNAWAI 


Male labour force 


1930-40 
1940-50 
1950-60 
1960-65 
1965-70 
1970-75 


4. Female labour force 


1930-40 | ; 0 1.5 
1940-50 _2 0.6 
1950-60 | —0.3 1.9 
1960-65 J 0 —0.6 
1965-70 ’ ; 0.6 | —0.5 
1970-75 0.3 0.2 








PNNNNWN 
SN Uh OW 





= -—____—_ --— _ —- J 


1 The data for years prior to 1960 for some of the countries do not relate to precisely the periods indi- 
cated : see separate tables for each country. * Data for economically active females given by the 1946 and 
earlier censuses are not comparable with those for the later periods shown. 


Projections for Selected Countries 


Six countries for which comprehensive data are available have been 
selected for more searching analysis ; these are Canada, Finland, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, New Zealand and the United States. 
Summary data are given in table V, while detailed tables are contained 
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in Appendix I together with notes regarding the assumptions on which 
the projections are based. These tables give historical data from about 
1920 to 1950, and projections until 1975 for each fifth year beginning 
with 1960. On the basis of these data the rates of growth of population 
and labour force have been computed by the I.L.O. 

In the 1930s population growth slowed down and in the 1940s 
it was affected by wartime conditions. Since 1950 rates of growth 
have been higher in the non-European countries—Canada, New Zealand 
and the United States—and are expected to continue at a high level 
between 1960 and 1975. Finland is expected to have a steady increase of 
1 per cent. per annum, as was the case in the 1920s. France and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, on the other hand, will show much 
slower net expansion than during the 1950s despite expected continua- 
tion of the recent level of fertility and some improvement in mortality 
rates. This situation must be attributed to the age structure of the 
population. 

As a consequence of the above-mentioned development, France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany will show relatively very small growth 
in the labour force in the coming 15 years. In the period 1960-65 no 
increase is anticipated in France, either in the male or the female labour 
force. In the Federal Republic of Germany, if there is no immigration, 
the male labour force will expand insignificantly while the female section 
may decrease to more than counterbalance this slight growth. 

The contrast between the rates of growth of the labour force over 
the next 15 years in Canada and the United States (with 2.6 and 1.7 per 
cent. annually) and in France and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(0.4 per cent. and negligible) is very striking. 

The female labour force has been growing more rapidly than the male 
section in Canada, New Zealand and the United States ; this is expected 
to continue throughout the next 15 years in Canada and for part of 
this period also in New Zealand and the United States. In the European 
countries there would not seem to be an equal propensity for more women 
to seek entry into the labour market, but this is explained by the fact 
that the labour force participation rates for females are already higher 
in Europe generally than in North America and New Zealand. This is 
illustrated by the final columns in tables A to E of Appendix I, where 
the labour force, by sex, is shown as a percentage of total population 
and of population aged 15-64 years respectively. In most European 
countries, except the United Kingdom, there is, on the other hand, 
far greater scope for further transfers of female workers from the 
agricultural sector, where they are still very numerous, into other 
industries. 
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Appendix I 
Population and Labour Force Projections for Six Countries 


TABLE A. CANADA: POPULATION, PERSONS AGED 15-64, 
AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1921-75 





Population | Labour force | 


| 
| As a percentage of 
Total Aged 15-64 Number see ‘= 


(millions) i (millions) (millions) | Total Population 
° ypulatio 


population aged 15-64 


1. Males 


1921 7 si Ss 2.7 
Gs ate 54 | 3. 3.3 
1941... . | 3. 3.8 
ome... 2°) of FD as 


1960 . | 9 | 3 | 48 
| 60 || 5.4 
1970... . | | 6.1 
1975... .| | | 6.9 


2. Females 


0.5 
0.7 


1.2 


& 


i$ 
1.7 
2.0 
a2 


3. Both sexes 


a8 
4.0 
4.7 


3.2 


6.3 
Ton 
8.1 
9.2 
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TABLE B. FINLAND : POPULATION, PERSONS AGED 15-64, 
AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1920-75 





Population 


Labour force 


| As a percentage of — 


Total Aged 15-64 Number en un = 


(thousands) | (thousands) (thousands) Total Population 


population aged 15-64 


1. Males 


BPOO 6 6 es RK 920 875 
| 1,082 1,009 
2 _———aa : 1,192 1,151 
re 92 1,209 1,176 
1956 . aa 055 1,274 || 1,241 


i 2 | 1,458 || 1,414 
mm ....1 2 | 1,544 || 1,514 


1960 .... | 1,331 || 1,298 
1975 .... | 1,607 || 1,597. | 


2. Females 


589 
705 
867 
808 
842 


869 
934 
983 
1,014 | 











3. Both sexes 


1920 ....| 3,148 | | 1,464 
1930 ....1| 3,463 | 1,715 
ae 3,696 | | 2,017 
1950... .| 4,030 | 1,984 
1956... .| 4,285 | | 2,083 





1 4,452 2,167 
POE se 4,660 | | 2,348 
SPER + 2 4,889 2,497 
re 5,135 2,611 
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TABLE C. FRANCE: POPULATION, PERSONS AGED 15-64, 
AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1921-75 


Population | Labour force | 


As a percentage of — 











(millions) (millions) | (millions) 


| 
| Total Aged 15-64 || Number = 

| Total Population 
| vnsanaueal aged 15-64 
| | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 1. Males 
13.1 
13.7 
13.0 
12.9 


12.9 
13.0 
13.4 
13.7 








2. Females 


8.6 | 
7.9 
r3* 
6.6 


6.5 
6.5 
6.7 | 
6.8 | 











. Both sexes 


1921....| 388 | 26. 217 | 
i. i. ck. 0 | 216 | 
1946 ....| 403 | 27.2 | 20.92 | 
1954... .| 43.0 7 | 195 


om... of 4 o | 19.4 

1965 ....| 458 | 288 | 19.5 

1970 ....| 468 4 | 201 

1995 ....| 40 | 1 || 205 
| | 


1 See footnote 2 to table V. 
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TABLE D. NEW ZEALAND: POPULATION, PERSONS AGED 15-64 
AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1926-75 





1926 
1936 
1945 
1951 
1956 


1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 


Total 
(thousands) 


1,344 
1,491 
1,748 
1,939 
2,176 
2,377 
2,620 
2,899 
3,228 


Population 





Aged 15-64 


(thousands) | 


872 
1,012 
1,140 
1,204 
1,293 


1,400 
1,561 
1,731 
1,907 


Labour force 


As a percentage of 


Number a 


(thousands) | 


Total 


| population 
| 


Population 
aged 15-64 





1. Males 


439 
507 
540 
569 
625 


670 
743 
824 
912 


2. Females 


113 
139 
168 
172 
194 


. Both sexes 


552 
676 
708 
741 
819 


882 
983 
1,090 
1,202 
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TABLE E, UNITED STATES: POPULATION, PERSONS AGED 15-64, 
AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1920-75 








Population | Labour force 


; 
| As a percentage of — 


Total Aged 15-64 Number eae 
(millions) (millions) (millions) Total 





Population 
population aged 15-64 


oie om | 59.1 
a | | 37.0 59.4 
1940... . | | !42.0(40.3)'| 63.3 
1950... . | | | 46.0 | 60.9 


ro, | 48.1 | 58.7 





1960 .... | | 50.0 56.2 
ae | 53.2 55.6 
a | 574 | 55.9 
a | 62.4 | 56.2 


2. Females 


82 | 15.7 
10.4 17.1 
14.2(13.0)) 21.6 
| 18.7 24.5 
20.8 25.0 
23.6 | 26.0 
26.7 27.2 
29.6 28.0 
32.4 | 283 


3. Both sexes 


19200 ....| 106.5 | 67.6 40.3 37.8 
1930 .... | 123.1 80.2 || 47.4 38.5 
90)... .] 9928 90.0 |/56.2(53.3)!| 42.5 
Ws. .] Wee 98.6 || 64.7 42.6 
1955 ....| 165.2 | 1023 || 68.9 41.7 


1960 ....| 179.8 | 1080 || 73.6 40.9 
1965 ....!| 193.6 116.8 || 79.9 41.3 


1970... .]| 2082 127.1 || 87.1 | 41.8 
1975 ....]| 225.6 137.7 || 94.8 42.0 | | 


a 








1 The figures in parentheses are comparable with those for 1920 and 1930. 
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TABLE F. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY : POPULATION 
AND LABOUR FORCE, 1929-75 





Labour force 





Population Number (millions) 
(millions) As a percentage 
| of population 
Males | Females 


























Basic ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE PROJECTIONS 


Canada 
Population. 


Mortality : a percentage decline corresponding to that of the past is 
expected to continue. 


Fertility in all age groups is projected to be lower around 1975 than in the 
1950s. For the age groups 15-24 it is expected to increase during the early 
1960s and then decline. Around 1975 fertility is expected to be higher than 
in 1950-51 for age groups 15-24, nearly the same for ages 25-34 and lower 
for older age groups. 


Immigration is assumed to be of the size of the mid-1950s, i.e. 100,000 
per year, and the age distribution of the immigrants to be the same as in 1953 
and 1954. If no immigration occurred the estimated population in Canada in 
1975 would be 22.0 million against 24.7 million with immigration of 100,000 
persons per year. 


Labour Force. 


Participation rates have been projected for five age groups and each sex 
on the basis of the actual participation rates found in the labour force sample 
surveys 1946-55. 

Finland 
Population. 


The projection has been made separately for towns, market towns and 
rural districts. 


? The rates for each age and sex group in 1955 and projections for 1975 are as follows: 





Males Females 
Age group 





| 


14—19 years .... 
20—24 
25—44_ ,, 7 ee 
45—64 _,, ‘ ap ‘ | 

| 





” 


65 years and over. . 
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Mortality has been assumed to decrease more slowly at the end than at 
the beginning of the period and more slowly for children under 1 year of 
age and aged persons than for other age groups. 


Fertility has been assumed to remain at the level of the year 1956 during 
the whole period in towns and market towns, whereas in the rural districts 
fertility rates are expected to decline in most age groups to the level of the 
fertility in towns and market towns. 


Emigration is assumed to be 5,000 persons annually. 


Labour Force. 


The participation rates by sex and age groups have been kept constant 
at those found in the 1950 population census. 


France 
Population. 


Mortality rates are kept constant at the level of the period 1952-56, 
except for infant mortality, which corresponds to the extrapolation of the 
trend up to 1960. 


Fertility is expected to remain at the current level. 


Migration is not taken into consideration. 


Labour Force. 


Participation rates are kept constant at the level found at the census in 
1954 for age groups above 19 years. For the male population aged 19 years 
or less and the female population aged 18 years or less, the participation 
tates are expected to decrease as a result of a rise in the minimum school- 
leaving age. 


Federal Republic of Germany 
Population. 


Mortality is projected to decrease for men up to the age of 80; no change 
for other age and sex groups. 


Fertility is projected to be constant at the level of 1957. 


Migration has not been considered in the figures used here, although 
projections are given in the sources quoted. 


Labour Force. 


Participation rates calculated by the Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschafts- 
forschung, taking account of the results of a micro-census in October 1957, 
are kept constant throughout the period. 


New Zealand 
Population. 


Mortality rates are constant and are those for 1950-52. 


Fertility has been calculated on the basis of age-specific birth rates in the 
period 1952-56 and the estimated numbers of women according to marital 
status in each five-year age group. 

Immigration estimated at 10,000 persons per year distributed by age and 
sex groups according to the distribution of immigrants in 1938-57. 


Labour Force. 


Participation rates shown by the 1956 census, adjusted to 1959, for each 
five-year age group in the three population categories, males, married females 
and unmarried females, are assumed constant for the period projected. 
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United States 
Population. 
Mortality rates are expected to show a gradual decline, as in the past. 


Fertility is assumed to decline gradually from the 1955-57 level to the 
1949-51 level by 1970 and to remain constant until 1975. 


Migration is expected to correspond to the present level as regards 
number and distribution by age and sex. 


Labour Force. 


Labour force participation rates are expected to increase for women 
aged 25 years and over, to decline for men aged 65 years and over and 
young persons aged less than 25 years, and to remain constant for men aged 
25-64 years.! A considerable increase in part-time employment is expected 
both for men and women. 
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Males Females 





Age group | 
} 1955 





14—19 years .... 49.0 


20—24 ,, oo 89.5 
35—44 _,, "Sarre 96.9 
65 years and over . . 38.5 
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Clarence B. Linpgutst and Marshall L. Scumitr. Washington, 1960. 
xvii+ 281 pp. $1.25 


GunNN, Harold D., and Conant, F. P. Peoples of the Middle Niger Region, 
Northern Nigeria. Ethnographic Survey of Africa, edited by Daryll 
FoRDE, Western Africa, Part XV. London, International African 
Institute, 1960. vili+-138 pp. 17s. 6d. 


HEYSE, Th., in co-operation with Jean BERLAGE. Documentation générale 
sur le Congo et le Ruanda-Urundi (1958-1960). Bibliographia belgica, 56. 
Brussels, Commission belge de bibliographie, 1960. 93 pp. 


Le Bar, Frank M., and SupparpD, Adrienne. Laos, Its People, Its Society, 
Its Culture. New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1960. 294 pp. 
$6.50. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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LIBERIAN INFORMATION SERVICE. Liberia, Story of Progress. Monrovia, 
1960. 76 pp. Illustrated. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DES QUESTIONS SOCIALES, Morocco. Le Maroc 
au travail. Edition nouvelle, janvier 1960. Rabat, 1960. 180 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Anexcees, JI. M., and Muxamnos, A. I. Eeponeticxoe o6sedunenue yeaa u cmaau. 
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283 pp. 10.30 roubles. 

The European Coal and Steel Community, by D. M. Alexeiev and 

A. P. Mikhailov. 


Brack, Eugene R. The Diplomacy of Economic Development. Foreword 
by Christian A. HErTER. The William L. Clayton Lectures. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1960. x+74 pp. $3. 


Brepo, William. Industrial Estates, Tool for Industrialization. International 
Industrial Development Center, Stanford Research Institute. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1960. xvii+240 pp. $6. 

This study is designed especially for planners and administrators in the 
newly industrialising countries responsible for the development of small- 
scale and medium enterprises. It examines the experience of a number of 
countries in the use of industrial estates, i.e. tracts of land for the use of a 
community of industrial enterprises, developed according to a comprehensive 
plan providing for roads, transportation facilities and the installation of 
utilities, and in certain cases for the erection of factory buildings for sale or 
lease to small entrepreneurs. 

Although the concept of industrial estates is not new, its application 
in the newly developing countries is recent. The most successful demonstra- 
tions of the utility of the estate as a tool for industrialisation have been 
made in the types of programmes conducted in the United Kingdom and 
Puerto Rico. The Government of India has recently adopted the industrial 
estate as a major feature of its programme for stimulating the development 
of small-scale industry. Industrial estates are now being employed to a 
limited extent in Canada, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, 
and are also being built in increasing numbers in Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil 
and other developing countries. 

In this study, however, the industrial estate is treated as an institutional 
technique potentially useful to any major programme for the development 
of small and medium-sized industries—whether executed through public or 
private initiative. The estate takes care of a number of problems which can 
be real obstacles to an individual entrepreneur, such as obtaining well- 
located industrial sites, providing needed utilities and constructing suitable 
factory premises. It is also an effective means of planned location or reloca- 
tion of small industries and provides a positive method of fostering the 
decentralisation of industry to small towns. To provide practical aid for the 
economic planner and administrator who is looking for ways and means of 
solving such problems, the principles involved in developing industrial 
estates are illustrated by means of actual cases. The approach is economic 
rather than technical (in the actual planning of the estates, additional 
engineering details will no doubt have to be taken into account), the study 
being designed to elucidate the basic principles of organisation and economics 
which the planning and development of industrial estates necessarily 
involves. 
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Wealth. A Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960. xi+780 pp. $15. 


PHILBERT, André. La politique sociale de la France. Paris, Direction de la 
documentation, Secrétariat général du gouvernement, 1960. 223 pp. 
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Delhi, 1960. v+265 pp. 1.50 rupees ; 2s. 3d. 


SacambKO, A. ®. Tonauso-aHepeemuyeckan npompiuasaenHocms CCCP. Moscow, 
ocnsaHu3yatT, 1960. 166 pp. 4.65 roubles. 
The power and fuel industry in the U.S.S.R. (1959-65), by A. F. Zasiadko. 
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DAM. Het vaststellen van investeringsprioriteiten. Publikatie van de 
Stichting voor economisch onderzoek, Serie S.E.O. No. 15. Leiden, 
H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1960. vii+ 140 pp. 


VIALET, Georges. Salaires et pouvoir d’achat au seuil de 1960. Paris, Editions 

Haussmann, 1960. 208 pp. 13.50 NF. 

This short book, based on ample and concrete documentation, attempts 
to give a general view of the development of the standard and conditions of 
living of the French worker. The first chapter deals with the place of the 
wage earner in the nation, examines his part in production as a whole and 
measures the increase in his purchasing power from 1938 up to the present 
day. The second chapter compares the standard of living of the French 
wage earner with that of wage earners in neighbouring countries. The 
present-day position of the French wage earner, both in regard to the rest of 
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the nation and as compared with foreign wage earners, seems to the author 
to be favourable. Working-class discontent is due, he declares, partly to the 
fact that the workers’ judgment is warped by party propaganda and partly 
to the French way of life, which is particularly extravagant and hence con- 
ceals from the Frenchman the real improvement in his position. Such is the 
theme of the third chapter, in which the author backs up his assertion by 
making a comparison between the budget of the average French worker and 
that of his German counterpart. In fact, as stated in the fourth chapter, if 
the average Frenchman and the French wage earner want their standard of 
living to rise in the years to come at the same rate as that in neighbouring 
countries, they must make up their minds today to spend less so as to 
invest more ; it is investment and productivity, which are closely linked, 
that determine the standard of living. The final chapter summarises and 
repeats the major points of the argument put forward, and stresses the need 
for vigilant and enlightened trade union action capable of contributing to 
a realistic and balanced policy. 


WHITE HousE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Conference Pro- 
ceedings. Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D.C., 1960, March 27-April 2. Washington, National 
Committee for Children and Youth, 1960. viii+429 pp. $2.25. 


Statistics. 


BoGuE, Donald J. The Population of the United States. With a special 
chapter on fertility by Wilson H. GraBiL_. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free 
Press, 1959. xix+-873 pp. $17.50. 


Industrial Relations; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BERNSTEIN, Irving. The Lean Years. A History of the American Workers, 
1920-1933. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. xi+577 pp. $7. 
Illustrated. 


CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES SYNDICATS LIBRES. C.J.S.L., les 
dix premiéres années. Esquisse des activités de la C.I.S.L. dés sa fondation 
et de leurs résultats. Brussels, C.I.S.L., 1959. 132 pp. 


Cox, Archibald. Law and the National Labor Policy. Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1960. v+111 pp. 
$2.50. 


KOLAJA, Jiri. A Polish Factory. A Case Study of Workers’ Participation in 
Decision Making. Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1960. 
Xvili+-157 pp. $5. 


LONGEVIALLE, Maurice de. Les tensions dans l'entreprise, frein ou moteur ? 
Méthodes et philosophie de l’organisation, collection dirigée par Louis 
SALLERON, No. 3. Paris, Editions de l’Entreprise moderne, 1960. 154 pp. 
This short work is based on the text of a lecture given by the author 

in January 1959. The concept of “ tension ” is first analysed and shown to 

be universal in character. There follows a (mainly sociological) study of the 
undertaking, which the author sees as a “ node of tensions ”, since it is the 
meeting-place of social antagonisms, born of the diversity of the men and 
groups who must work together in it. It is thus practically the only place 
where the classes meet. The tensions resulting from this conflict of interests 
are briefly analysed. One of the most important causes of tension is, how- 
ever, analysed in greater detail : the opposition which sometimes manifests 
itself between political democracy and capitalism. The best solution seems 
to the author to lie in clearly separating the techniques and mechanisms 
of capitalism from the philosophy of the system. In other words the under- 
taking and the market can be safely left to operate without interference 
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since both are morally neutral ; but policy, on the other hand, must be based 
on moral considerations and it is consequently up to the State to use the 
means at its disposal to impose moral standards. 

Only if all tensions are overcome—and they can be overcome through 
determined and enlightened policy, through an awareness of the existence 
of divergent and common interests within the undertaking, and by suitable 
organisation—can the forces inherent in the undertaking be used to the full. 

A preface by Professor Garrigou-Lagrange and a postscript by Louis 
Salleron contain comments on the ideas put forward by the author. 


Poupart, R. Premiéve esquisse de l’évolution du syndicalisme au Congo. 
Brussels, Institut de sociologie Solvay, Université libre de Bruxelles, 
Centre d’étude des problémes sociaux de |’industrialisation en Afrique 


noire, 1960. 234 pp. 220 Belgian francs. 


Die Produktionsmassenarbeit der Gewerkschaften. Berlin, Verlag Tribiine 
1960. 321 pp. Translated from the Russian. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Bureau of Industrial Relations. Addresses o» 
Industrial Relations, 1960 Series. Bulletin No. 28. Ann Arbor, 1960. 
186 pp. 


WESCHLER, Irving R., with comments by Jerome REISEL. Inside a Sensi 
tivity Training Group. Los Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations 
University of California, 1960. 133 pp. $2. 


Labour Law. 


Maus, Wilhelm. Gesetz zum Schutze der arbeitenden Jugend ( Jugend- 
arbeitsschutzgesetz vom 9.8.1960 (BGBL.IS. 665). Arbeits- und Sozial- 
recht, No. 3. Baden-Baden, Verlag August Lutzeyer, 1960. 91 pp. 
Full text of the law concerning the protection of young workers, which 

entered into force in the Federal Republic of Germany on 1 October 1960, 

together with a commentary, article by article. 


SuET, Philippe. L’application pratique de la légisiation du travail dans les 
entreprises. Introduction de Marcel DEeLton. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1961. v-+-268 pp. 25 NF. 


Management. 


BALINSKY, Benjamin, and BurGer, Ruth. The Executive Interview, A 
Bridge to People. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. x+209 pp. 


De Puitiips, Frank A., BERLINER, William M., and CriBBIN, James J. 
Management of Training Programs. Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. 
Irwin, 1960. xii+-469 pp. 


ENRICK, Norbert Lloyd. Time Study Manual for the Textile Industry. 
Edited for Southern Textile Methods and Standards Association. New 
York, Textile Book Publishers, 1960. vii+216 pp. 

Deals with time study from the point of view of the problems encountered 
in the textile industry. The first chapter gives a historical review of the 
development of time and motion study, and points out that in recent years 
the department concerned with work study in many manufacturing organ- 
isations is responsible for such matters as time study, method analysis, job 
evaluation, and wage payment methods. Subsequent chapters discuss 
different types of labour used in the textile industry, job descriptions, the 
various aspects of standardisation of materials and of production and 
operating conditions, and the procedures used for setting standards. The 
treatment concerning the time study procedures and the quantum of rest 
and other allowances is, however, extremely brief and does not cover many 
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important aspects. From a practical point of view, the suggestions made 
for persuading top management, supervisors and operatives to accept work 
study methods are interesting. The need to consult operatives and to give 
them sufficient notice before introducing new standards is in particular 
emphasised. The study also contains a detailed account of the application 
of time study to the operation of “ winding ” in textile mills. 


HANSEN, Bertrand L. Work Sampling for Modern Management. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1960. xvii-+-263 pp. 


PRITZKER, Robert A., and Grinc, Robert A. Modern Approaches to Pro- 
duction Planning and Control. New York, American Management 
Association, 1960. 445 pp. $9. 


RoMEvF, Jean, and Guinot, Jean-Pierre (editors). Manuel du chef d’entre- 
prise. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1960. vii+1,069 pp. 
This handbook is presented in dictionary form, and consists of short 

articles in alphabetical order explaining or commenting on numerous terms 

employed in business and in the management of undertakings. It is essentially 

a reference book, very general in scope. 


SintoT, William. Comment concevoir et exploiter le tableau de bord de l’entre- 
prise. Tome II. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1960. 92 pp. 
16 NF. 


STEPANEK, Joseph E. Managers for Small Industry. An International Study. 
Introduction by Sir V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI. International Industrial 
Development Center, Stanford Research Institute. Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, 1960. xvi+245 pp. $6. 

This is the fifth in a series of international studies undertaken by the 
Stanford Research Institute on small industry and its role in economic 
development. It is a pioneer study on an area of significant interest to 
both developed and newly developing countries, but particularly to the 
latter. The writer draws upon his long experience with the problems of 
small industry not only in the United States but also in a number of Asian 
countries. His main theme is that industrial revolution cannot be imported 
whole; change must come internally through the development of human 
resources. He rightly points out that in newly industrialising countries 
“the growth of managerial skills has not kept pace with aspirations for 
industrial growth ” and therefore “ drastic measures to develop this limiting 
factor ” seem necessary. 

As its title implies, the study deals with the question of managers and 
not the techniques of management. It tries to answer the question of 
“how entrepreneurs are generated by a society and how they develop into 
modern small industry managers ”. While there are certain qualities required 
of good managers about which nothing much can be done, there are areas 
where direct measures taken by governments and private organisations can 
accelerate management development. It is in this connection that four 
out of the ten chapters deal with management training plans for small 
industry. The study is intended to assist government officials, technical 
assistance personnel, investors and others concerned with industrial develop- 
ment in general and in particular management development for small 
industry. 


Manpower. 


CENTRE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIAL DE PERFECTIONNEMENT DES CADRES DE LA 
FEDERATION NATIONALE DES SYNDICATS D’INGENIEURS ET DE CADRES 
SUPERIEURS (C.G.C.). L’utilisation des ingénieurs et cadres. Journées 
d’études de Nancy des 7 et 8 mai 1960. Paris, 1960. 122 pp. 

A collection of papers presented at a study session organised by the 

Economic and Social Centre for Further Training of Supervisory Staffjat 
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Nancy on 7 and 8 May 1960 on the theme: “ Utilisation of Engineers and 
Supervisory Staff.” 

A report by Roger Millot entitled ‘“‘ Engineers and Supervisory Staff and 
the Spread of Technocracy ” serves as an introduction. It is followed by 
papers by Michel Vermot-Gauchy (“ Engineers and Higher Supervisory 
Staff : Resources and Needs ”’), Paul Paillat (“ The Use and Employment of 
Older Supervisors as a Consequence of Demographic Trends”), Jacques 
Thill (“ Guiding the Young into Engineering Careers”), Roland Weiss 
(‘“ Measures for the Immediate Improvement of the Situation of Older 
Supervisors ”), and Bertrand Schwartz (“ Education, Training and Further 
Training Methods for Engineers in the Modern World ”’). 

The work, which is well documented and provides interesting views on 
the problems raised and their possible solutions, concludes with an account 
of the discussions of the various papers, and a summing-up by Roger Millot. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, Children’s Bureau, 
United States. Child Care Arrangements of Full-Time Working Mothers. 
By Henry C. LajEwski. Washington, 1959. vi-+26 pp. 15 cents. 


Children of Working Mothers. By Elizabeth Herzoc. Washington, 1960. 
iii+38 pp. 20 cents. 


Marcson, Simon. The Scientist in American Industry. Some Organizational 
Determinants in Manpower Utilization. Princeton, New Jersey, Prince- 
ton University, Department of Economics, Industrial Relations Section, 
1960. iv+158 pp. 

Based on a case study, this book examines the organisational problems 
existing in industrial research laboratories in the United States, with a view 
to contributing to a more rational utilisation of scientific manpower. It 
describes many of the problems encountered by the scientist who works in 
industrial research, and the sources of strain affecting his position and work. 
The report stresses in particular the accommodation which must be made 
between two contradictory concepts ot organisation—one based upon 
executive authority exercised by the corporation, and the other stemming 
from the natural inclination of the scientist to respect the authority of his 
professional colleagues. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT, India. National Employment 
Service Manual. Vol. I, Part 1: Employment Exchange Policy and 
Procedure. New Delhi, 1960. vi+-308 pp. 


SEGAL, Martin. The Labor Market and Plant Location. Hanover, New 
Hampshire, The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 1960. 
14 pp. 


SHEARER, John C. High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries. Experi- 
ence in Brazil and Mexico. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Industrial Relations Section, 
1960. xiii+161 pp. $3. 

A central problem faced by American corporations operating abroad is 
the selection and development of high-level manpower (administrators, 
managers, scientists, engineers and other professional personnel). This 
study, the fourth in a series of studies of management and labour problems 
in foreign countries undertaken by the Industrial Relations Section at 
Princeton University as part of the work of the Inter-University Study of 
Labour Problems in Economic Development, seeks to answer the question 
whether the firms adequately develop and utilise high-level manpower 
resources in their Brazilian and Mexican subsidiaries. To do so, it explores 
a number of subordinate questions relative to the subsidiaries’ adjustments 
to their overseas environment, their relationships with their parent organisa- 
tions, the differentials in costs between domestic and imported manpower 
resources, and whether differences in the quality of these resources justify 
the generally heavy employment of highly paid Americans. The study also 
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discusses existing institutional frictions, their causes, and ways of reducing 
them. 


Migration. 


ELKAN, Walter. Migrants and Proletarians, Urban Labour in the Economic 
Development of Uganda. Published on behalf of the East African Institute 
of Social Research. London, New York, Nairobi, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. ix+149 pp. 21s. 


Liaisons sociales. Le statut de l’étranger en France. Législation sociale 


n° 2425 du 27 décembre 1960. Paris, 1960. 64 pp. 5 NF. 


Vocational Guidance and Training; Rehabilitation. 


Scnutz, Erika. Elternhaus und Lehrling. Die Bedeutung des Elternhauses 
fiir die Berufserziehung des Handwerkslehrlings. Berufserziehung im 
Handwerk, Heft 18. Cologne, Institut fiir Berufserziehung im Handwerk 
an der Universitat K6ln, 1960. 84 pp. 

This study, published by the Institute for Vocational Training in Handi- 
craits at Cologne University, investigates the relationship between home and 
workshop during apprenticeship. 

Having examined all the home factors that determine the boy’s or girl’s 
choice of trade, the author then studies the influence of the apprentice’s 
home and family upon vocational education during the apprenticeship 
period. Finally, she points out the advantages the apprentice can derive 
from his parents’ participation in his training through close collaboration 
with the workshop and the vocational school. 

Although the study refers to the system of vocational training prevailing 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, it is also of general interest for its 
systematic discussion of the sociological, psychological and pedagogical 
aspects of choice of trade and vocational training in handicrafts. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS, House of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Special Education of the Committee on Education and Labor. Federal 
Services to Special Education and Rehabilitation. Part I: An Inventory 
of Federal Services to Special Education and Rehabilitation. Washington, 
1960. xii-+ 532 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Buracu, K., and Rocuiitz, V. Wege zur monatlichen und bargeldlosen 
Lohnzahlung. Betriebswirtschaftlicher und juristischer Leitfaden fiir die 
Praxis. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft ‘“ Recht und Wirtschaft ” mbH, 
1960. 88 pp. 


CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE Paris, Centre de perfectionnement dans l’admi- 
nistration des affaires. Les aspects humains et sociologiques des horaires 
de travail dans les entreprises industrielles de la région parisienne. Enquéte 
de la promotion C.P.A, 1958. Paris, 1959. 75 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, Economics and Research Branch, Canada (pre- 
pared in consultation with the Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion). Working and Living Conditions in Canada. Ninth edition, April 
1960. Ottawa, 1960. vi+-72 pp. 


D’HARMANT Francois, Antonio. La tutela del lavoro femminile e minorile 
nella regolamentazione dell’O.I.L. Argomenti di medicina sociale, No. 12. 
Rome, Istituto di Medicina Sociale, 1960. 33 pp. 350 liras. 


SCHMIDT, Martin, and Doxke, Martin. Die Aufgaben der Arbeitsschutz- 
kommissionen der BGLs und AGLs sowie dev Arbeitsschutzobleute beim 
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polytechnischen Unterricht in den Betrieben. Herausgeber : Hochschule 
der deutschen Gewerkschaften “ Fritz Heckert ” beim Bundesvorstand 
des FDGB. Berlin, Verlag Tribiine, 1960. 76 pp. 1.30 marks. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


DELEGATION GENERALE DU GOUVERNEMENT EN ALGERIE. Rapport sur le 
fonctionnement des régimes de sécurité sociale en Algérie durant l'année 1959 
Alger, 1960. 278 pp. 


DeEviINo, William Stanley. Exhaustion of Unemployment Benefits During a 
Recession. A Case Study. East Lansing, Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Michigan State University, 1960. ix+78 pp. $1.50. 

This is a factual study of the incidence, length and causes of unemploy- 
ment among workers who have exhausted their rights to unemployment 
insurance benefits. The setting is a highly industrialised local labour market 
area in the United States, the time is the recession of 1958, and the method 
that of field interviews followed by a mail survey. The findings reveal 
significant differences in the pattern of re-employment, as well as of unem- 
ployment, in a period of high, as compared with one of low, unemployment. 
Relationships to seniority rights, age, sex, and other factors are examined, 
and sources of support other than unemployment benefits are analysed. 


JAEKEL, Hellmuth. Soziale Sicherheit durch Eigentum fiir alle. Heft 31 der 
sozialen Schriftenreihe des Landesverbandes freier Schweizer Arbeiter im 
Kommissionsverlag der Fehr’schen Buchhandlung, St. Gallen. St. Gall, 
1960. 21 pp. 


KALTENBRUNNER, Franz. Die Kausalitat in der sozialen Unfallversicherung. 
Arbeitsunfall und Berufskrankheit : Theorie und Praxis. Vienna, All- 
gemeine Unfallversicherungsanstalt, 1960. 168 pp. 


LigBSCHER, Gerhard, and THuDE, Giinther. Die Prinzipen und Aufgaben 
der Sozialversicherung in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Berlin, 
Hochschuie der deutschen Gewerkschaften “ Fritz Heckert” beim 
Bundesvorstand des FDGB, 1960. 107 pp. 1.70 marks. 


zsA Laco, Carmelo. Planificacién de la seguridad social. Andlisis especial 
de la problematica cubana. Segunda edicién. Havana, Editorial Libreria 
Marti, 1960. 295 pp. 


Les Novelles. Corpus Juris Belgici. Droit social. Tome III. Les allocations 
familiales. By Léon-Eli TRocLet, Edmond PeEtityeAN, Michel MAGREz 
and Marcel Daoust. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand Larcier, 1960. 542 pp. 
This important treatise by a group of Belgian jurists and practising 

lawyers is an assessment of the operation of the Belgian family allowance 

scheme over a period of 40 years. Following a general introduction reviewing 
the chief stages in Belgian legislation, showing the present structure of the 
system in diagrammatic form and describing the type of family benefits 
provided, the work presents a detailed picture of Belgian law on family 
allowances for wage earners and other workers (coverage, obligations and 
rights, administrative and financial organisation, supervision and the 
handling of disputes). Part 2, devoted to comparative law, describes the 
main features of the family benefit schemes in operation in the other coun- 
tries of the European Economic Community, while Part 3 contains a brief 
criticism of Belgian legislation from the point of view of scope and benefits. 

The information is up to date as far as 1 January 1960, but a supplement 

dated 15 September 1960 covers recent developments in the Belgian schemes, 

particularly in relation to the administrative reform carried out under the 

Act of 28 July 1960. The appendices contain a list of legislation and regula- 

tions, an index of the Acts referred to, a chronological index of jurisprudence 

and decisions of the Supervision and Disputes Advisory Board and a biblio- 
graphy. 
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Les services médicaux du travail. Comités d’entreprise, n° 412, du 21 octobre 
1960. Paris, Liaisons sociales, 1960. 80 pp. 4.25 NF. 


SIEBECK, Theo. Das Dienstrecht der Versicherungstradger. Fortbildung und 
Praxis, Heft 44/45. Bad Godesberg, Asgard-Verlag, 1961. 228 pp. 


Living Conditions; Workers’ Education. 


FARLEY, Rawle. Labour Education in the British Caribbean. The report 
of a Labour Education Survey conducted June-July, 1959, and of the 
Conference held at the University College of the West Indies, Mona, 
Jamaica, August 4th-9th, 1959. Mona, Jamaica, 1960. 119 pp. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 
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